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The Literary Week. 


In certain forms of book production America seems at 
resent to be ahead of us. We have recently received 
rom a Chicago publishing firm three slim volumes, ex- 

cellently printed and turned out: Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Paolo 
and Francesca,” ‘‘'Twelve Songs’’ by Maeterlinck, and 
William Morris’s ‘‘ The Art of the People.” The volumes 
are really good examples of book-making, the Leigh Hunt 
and Morris in icular showing a beautifully arranged 
page. Such work seems in America to be almost a common- 
cg of production. The feature of the week’s publishing 

been the large number of novels that have been issued. 
Two dozen works of fiction have reached this office. Among 
other books published during the week we note the 
following :— 





More Letrers or Cuartes Darwin. 
Darwin and A. C. Seward. 


An invaluable supplement to Darwin’s “Life and 
Letters.” ' Some of the matter contained in the two 
volumes is highly technical, but much throws a pleasant 
light upon the writer’s memories of childhood, his wide 
sympathy, and his appreciation of the work of others. 
Amongst the rs of letters included here are Sir 
Joseph Hooker, Mr. A. R. Wallace, and Mr. John Morley, 
whilst certain letters of these to Darwin also find a place. 
The volumes contain many portraits. 


Edited by Francis 


JourNALS oF Frevp-Marsnat Count von BLUMENTHAL FROM 
1866 to 1870-1. 


Edited by Count Albrecht von Blumenthal and trans- 
lated by Major A. D. Gillespie-Addison. The journals 
were written to serve as notes for further memories, as 
was also an autobiography commenced by Count von 
Blumenthal: ‘‘ they are thus only fragments, and do 
not claim to be in any way complete works.” In his intro- 
duction Major Gillespie-Addison sums up briefly the events 
whieh led up to the invasion of Bohemia in 1866. In a 
letter, dated July, 1877, addressed to the Field-Marshal 
by the Crown Prince, accompanying the gift of a bust, 
we read : “‘ May this bust soul tie memorable days during 


_ Holroyd, “ 


which’ I was permitted to have my Mentor at my side—a 
time when not only the Prussian monarchy was at stake, 
but also the existence of the German Empire.” Three 
maps and two portraits are included in the volume. 


Micwaet ANGELO Buonarrott. By Charles Holroyd. 


A fully illustrated volume by the keeper of the National 
Gallery of British Art, “‘ with translations of the Life of the 
Master by his Scholar, Ascanio Condivi, and three 
Dialogues from the Portuguese by Francisco D’Ollanda.” 
The first part of the volume consists of Mr. Holroyd’s 
rendering of Condivi’s Life, the most valuable of the lives 
of Michael Angelo. This is the first complete translation 
which has appeared in English. ‘‘ Extracts,” writes Mr. 
ve been given; . but the faithful 
and reverent character of the whole work can only be given 
in a complete translation, its transparent honesty, and 
loving devotion.” The second _— of the volume deals 
with the Master’s Works. The dialogues on Painting 
by the miniature painter D’Ollanda are included in an 
appendix. 


Hawnppook To THE British Museum. By E. T. Cook. 


In this compact and packed volume Mr. Cook applies to 
the Greek at Roman galleries of the British Museum the 
method that he adopted with the National Gallery. The 
aim of the book is to say something about everything, how 
the objects are links with the past, how they came into 
the possession of the Museum, and what the poets, his- 
torians and essayists have said about them. On one 

ge we find quotations from Pater and Sir Lewis Morris. 
The Elgin Room has a chapter to itself with introductory 
extracts from Emerson and Haydon. 





Ir is not only novels that have large sales in ery | 
reprints. We learn that another 20,000 edition of Prof. 
Haeckel’s ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe”’ is being printed, and 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Education” has reached an 
equal circulation in its cheap form. The next reprint in 
the same series is to be Grant Allen’s “‘ Evolution of the 
Idea of God.” 
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On Tuesday night Mr. Pinero delivered in Edinburgh, to 
the members of the Philosophical Institution, a lecture on 
‘Robert Louis Stevenson: the Dramatist.”” The plays 
discussed by Mr. Pinero were ‘‘ Deacon Brodie,” ‘“‘ Admiral 
Guinea,” and *‘ Beau Austin,” and the question which the 
lecturer set himself to answer was this: “‘ Why should 
Stevenson, the dramatist, take such a back seat . . . 
in comparison with Stevenson, the novelist, the essayist, 
the poet?” Part of the answer Mr. Pinero states thus :— 


We shall find, I think, that Stevenson, with all his genius, 
failed to realize that the art of drama is not stationary, but 
progressive. By this Ido not mean that it is always im- 
proving; what I do mean is that its conditions are always 
changing, and that every dramatist whose ambition it is to 
prodace live plays is absolutely bound to study carefully, and 
| may even ald respectfully--at any rate not contemptuously 

the conditions that hold good for his own age and generation. 
This Stevenson did not—would not---do. We shall find, I 
think, that in all his plays he was deliberately imitating 
outworn models, and doing it, too, in a_ sportive, half- 
disdainful spirit, as who should say “ The stage is a realm of 
absurdities—come, let us be cleverly absurd!” 


The point is a good one, though with whatever intention 
Stevenson set out in the plays he became at times 
absolutely’ and convincingly serious. For Stevenson’s 
essential dramatic talent Mr. Pinero has, naturally, the 
greatest respect. As example of that talent he quoted the 
extraordinary story which Stevenson sketched for us in the 
‘Chapter on Dreams.’’ Concerning “ Beau Austin” and 
technique Mr. Pinero said :— 


T am not claiming any absolute and inherent superiority for 
our modern realistic technique, though I do not think it quite 
so inferior as some critics would have us believe. But what I 
do say is that the dramatist is bound to select his particular 
form of technique, master, and stick to it. He must not 
jumble up two styles and jump from one to the other. This 
is what the authors of “Beau Austin” have not realized. 
Their technique is neither ancient nor modern ; their language 
is neither poetry nor prose-—-the prose, that is to say, of con- 
ceivable human life. The period has nothing to do witb it. 
People spoke, no doubt, a fittle more formally in 1820 than 
they do to-day; but neither then nor at any time was the 
business of life, even in its most passionate moments, conducted 
in pure oratory. ° 


True enough, no doubt, but Mr. Pinero seems momentarily 
to have forgotten those conventions of the stage which 
would seem to make realistic dialogue impossible. If 
Mr. Pinero ever takes the trouble to read through his own 
dramas he must be aware that his characters talk as no 
ople ever did talk. And after all, when Mr. Pinero 
1a8 criticised Stevenson as a dramatist and made out a 
reasonably strong case, there remains the fact that although 
we enjoy Mr. Pinero’s plays, we have enjoyed Stevenson’s 
more when we have had the chance of seeing them. Two 
of the Stevenson-Henley plays, at any rate, are literature. 


Mr. Murray's instances of verb manufacture in the 
Spectator’? have drawn three letters on the subject. 
One of the ‘‘ Spectator’s ” correspondents writes :— 


Tn six out of the nine instances given by Mr. Murray the 
novelists or poets he condemns are supported by authority. 
The “C > Dicti » 90 ate “} = ee | k,” “shrill,” 
The entury Dictionary ” gives “ hoarse, iusk,” “shrill, 
“tiptoe,” “ glimpse,” “parrot,” as verbs, with references to 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Richardson, &c. Mr. Murray must get 
used to bad calligraphy. I am convinced that his Guppy 
must have written, not “yells,” but “wells of joy artesianed 
up his throat” ; and if Guppy hath not “ enriched our tongue,” 
this effort is distinctly “ good.” 


Then follows a communication from a lady concerning 
children’s coinages :— 

Only yesterday when my little girls were playing with a 
toy hospital, one of them said to the other : “ This child seems 
to be suffering from ‘cute neuralgia in the eyelashes ; bgttn’t 
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we give ita dose of cough lozenges?” Again, in speaking 
of two china dogs, she said: “ ‘Castor’ and ‘Pollux’ look 
languid this morning ; bettn’t they have a bath?” Hersister 
observed to me just now: “What a noise you did make 
tintacking with that hammer!” ‘Had not we better,” or 
“they had better,” sounds very awkward and cumbersome 
compared to the brief and convenient “ bettn’t.” 


Children, however, are privileged ; it is, perhaps, fortunate 
that they do not write for publication. 


A uTTtE book which has had a rather remarkable 
success is “‘ Wee MacGreegor.” It has now reached its 
thirty-third thousand. Scotland has a pleasing habit of 
reading what its own children produce. We hear that in 
Glasgow, where ‘‘ Wee MacGreegor ” was published, people 
have been buying it by thousands. Would a book pub- 
lished in Birmingham, say, have anything like the same 
chance? We think not. It must be the dialect that does 
it. ‘‘ Och,” says one of the characters, ‘‘ whit’s aboot a 
rid toorie.”” We shall find out some day what that means. 


Tue “ Literary Year Book” for 1903 leads off with a 
portrait of M. Maurice Maeterlinck ; then follows a survey 
of the “ Year’s Work, 1902,” by Mr. Herbert Morrah. 
Mr. Morrah is optimistic on the whole; he thinks that 
literature is flourishing, and that in the dramatic world 
there are “‘signs of abundant life.” The ‘‘ Year Book” 
continues to increase in bulk; authors join the literary 
ranks with airy cheerfulness, and if they a they 
repent in secret. This year the directory of authors runs 
to one hundred and sixty pages, and that of publishers, 
including a useful foreign section, to forty pages. On the 
civil list there are no fewer than one hundred and seven 
more or less literary pensioners, the annual grants ranging 
between £25 and £250. 


Wit the day of the artistic poster ever really arrive in 
England? Occasionally the hoardings are made less 
hideous by posters good in idea and capable in execution, 
but these intruders are put out of countenance by the 
conventional horrors which crowd them round. Yet there 
are plenty of men who have shown themselves capable of 
ae ucing beautiful poster designs, and a few of these 

ave been reproduced by Messrs. Spottiswoode in a collec- 
tion of ‘Ideas in Colour.” Amongst the most attractive 
of these are the drawings by Mr. Tom Browne, Mr. Hassell, 
and Mr. Charles Robinson. There seems no.reason in the 
world why such work should not replace the glaring 
abominations which make a daylight ’bus journey some- 
thing of a penance. But the old orderin the poster seems 
too set to change. 


A RATHER remarkable volume has just reached us, entitled 
“The Rebellion of 1815, generally known as Slachters 
Nek.” The volume runs to close on a thousand pages 
and comprises a complete collection of all the papers 
steonatel with the trial of the accused. The book 
has been prepared under Government instruction by 
Mr. H. C. V. Leibbrandt, Keeper of the Archives, and 
forms a valuable record of certain passages in the history 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The general reader is hardly 
likely to attack such a portentous-looking volume, but for 
the novelist there isa mine of good material. We have 
page after page of verbatim question and answer, and a 
number of letters packed with interesting detail. 


Tue endless romance of the ‘Review of Reviews” is 
going endlessly on. The latest chapter shows us Francis 
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Gordon on the point of giving up all his wealth to the poor, 
and Rosamund flies from the prospective pauper, ‘“‘ her 
yore shaking out strange fragrances”’ as she goes. 

here certainly seems no reason why this kind of thing 
should not go on, as we are informed it will, ‘‘ month 
by month without end.” 


WE expressed our view of Nietzsche last week. This 
is what Mr. W. L. Alden gives to the readers of the 
“* New York Times Saturday Review ”’ as his opinion :— 


Nobody denies the ability of Nietzsche, but of what possible 
use are the writings of a blasphemous lunatic? Nietzsche 
was precisely that and nothing else. His writings never by 
any possibility helped any man. They are bad through and 
through, and the less healthy people have to do with them 
the better. 


We should imagine that there is a good deal of Nietzsche’s 
work which Mr. Alden has never read. 


In “‘ Memories of Half a Century,” by Mr. R. C. Lehmann, 
now appearing in ‘‘Chambers's Journal,’’ there are some 
characteristic stories of the writer’s grandfather, Robert 
Chambers. The one personal interview with him which 
Mr. Lehmann remembers he records as follows :— 


It must have taken place in 1864, when as a boy of eight, 
I had just begun learning Latin with a tutor. This great 
intelligence had been communicated to my grandfather, and 
I can remember my feelings of mingled pride and appre- 
hension when the towering and dignified figure took me by 
the hand and began to question me: “So, my little man, 
you're into Latin?” “ Yes, grandpa.” “ That’s good; that’s 
good. Now then, can you go through mensa, a table?” 
“Please, grandpa, we call it musa, a muse, in our book. I 
can do that for you.” And I did, without in the least 
understanding why my grandfather gave a Homeric shout 
of laughter. 


At the end of the article, Mr. Lehmann quotes some 
verses addressed by Wilkie Collins to the writer’s mother, 
of which Mr. Lehmann says, “It is plain from these 
layful and polished lines that he might, had he cared 
or the task, have set up as a frivolous rival to Mr. Locker 
or Mr. Austin Dobson in the writing of vers de société.” 
We have not space to quote the lines, but we may say 
that in our view they fall very far behind the work of 
the two writers named. 


Av article by Mr. W. J. Long in the “ Field Naturalist’s 
Quarterly,” entitled ‘How the Animals Die,” is quite 
above the average of such work; it has sympathy, know- 
ledge, and a sense of style. We quote from the concluding 
sentences :— 


The vast majority of animals go away quietly when their 
time comes; and their death is not recorded because man has 
eyes only for exceptions. He desires a miracle, but overlooks 
the sunset. Something calls the creature away from his daily 
round ; age or natural disease touches him gently in a way 
that he has not felt before. He steals away, obeying the old 
warning instinct of his kind, and picks out a spot where they 
shall not find him till he is well again. The brook sings on 
its way to the sea; the waters lap and tinkle on the pebbles 
as the breeze rocks them ; the wind is crooning in the pines 
~—the old, sweet lullaby that he heard when his ears first 
opene.| to the harmony of the world. The shadows lengthen ; 
the wilight deepens ; his eyes grow drowsy; he falls asleep. 
And his last conscious thought, since he knows no death, is 
that he will waken in the morning when the light calls him. 


In the current number of “ Lon ’s Magazine”? we 
find some simple and beautiful verses by Mrs. Shorter, 
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entitled ‘“‘The Child.” The child comes to turn hope- 
lessness into gladness :— 
“Will you not stay and teach us to be glad?” 7 
The woman cried; ‘‘We then indeed were blessed.” 
“T am but little to go forth alone,” 
The babe replied, and nestled to her breast. 
And so he stayed for many years to play 
Beside her hearth, and at each purple eve, 
When came the man soft singing from his work, 
All full of dreams he could but half believe. 
The woman met him on their threshold ; spoke 
Tn solemn wonder, with a “Hush!” and “ Hark!” 
“To-day he drove out Sorrow from the door : 
With his small hands he shut her in the ciark.” 
Or, “Go you soft: he slumbers like a bird 
That nests, half-singing in his pleasant sleep : 
To-day from our hearth-side he thrust out Grief-— 
This wonder-child did laugh to see her weep.” 


Then the child becomes a man, goes out into the world, 
and returns with something of the world’s knowledge, so 
that the mother who watches him sleeping sees that he is 
“dreaming of another face.” The charm of the poem 
consists in its unaffected simplicity. 


We have already heard a good deal about Sir Henry 
Irving’s forthcoming production of ‘‘ Dante” at Drury 
Lane ; we have even been told where and how the scenery 
is being painted, and the probable cost of the scenery. 
These points donot interest us. But we shall be interested 
to see whether Boccaccio appears in Dante’s Hell, as a 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ says he is 
to appear. Referring to this, another correspondent of 
the same journal writes :— 

It is indeed, if true, an astounding anachronism for Dante 
to be made to put into Hell Boccaccio, of whom Dante had 
never heard, and who was the lecturer on Dante fifty-two 
years after Dante’s death. 


An astonishing anachronism indeed; but to such anach- 
ronisms we are gradually becoming accustomed. Historical 
accuracy in drama will soon be considered a sign of the 
amateur. Nowadays we seem to have no time for the 
essentials of such work. 


Tue latest Literary Examination Paper set by ‘‘ Good 
Words ” has “ David Copperfield” for subject. Here is 
the first question :— 


1. Explain with reference to the context— 
i. “ That’s a settler for our military friend.” 
ii. “ My foot will be upon my native heath.” 
iii. “ Touch the Commons and down comes the country.” 
iv. “ You are playing Booty with my clerk.” 
v. “What I wish is that parties was brought up stronger 
minded.” 


There follow six more questions, of which the last is: 
“‘Transcribe from the columns of the Middlebay ‘Times’ 
a valedictory letter (imaginary) to Lord Tennyson from the 
pen of Wilkins Micawber, Esquire, Junior.” Competitions 
of this kind are very popular, we believe; but does the 
book selected for the examination paper ever give the 
competitors any further pleasure ? 


Tere is shortly to be published in Chicago a new 
quarterly journal to be called ‘‘ Modern Philology.” The 
first volume, we learn, is to contain six hundred pages, 
though whether ‘‘ volume”’ means ‘“‘ number” we do not 
know. The advisory board consists of the following: 
Profs. Kittredge, Bright, Thomas von Jagemann, Warren, 
Matzke, Henel; Gummere. ‘‘ Theirconnection,” we read, 
‘‘ with the work is not nominal, but real.” 
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Here is one of the dedications of the week: ‘‘ To the 
Duchess of Sutherland and Rosemary I dedicate this story ; 
which looks suddenly brighter since two such kind friends 
have accepted its dedication.’” The book is by Mr. E. H. 
Cooper, and is called ‘‘ Wyemarke’s Mother.” 


Tae ideas of our competitors this week as to what 
constitutes a current literary topic are very varied. In 
addition to the replies printed on our competition page, 
we have received remarks on the following subjects: 
“The Black List,” ‘‘ Weddings and Woe,” “‘ The Drama- 
tized Novel,” ‘False Fiction,” ‘‘ Spring Competition,” 
George Lewes’ “‘ Rose, Blanche and Violet,” ‘‘ Tne Decline 
of Fiction,” ‘‘ Celtic Literature,” ‘‘ School Magazines,”’ 
‘An Academy for Critics of Verse,” ‘‘ A Plea for Verse,’’ 
“On Public Libraries,” ‘‘The Sonnet in England,” and 
“The Dislike of Tragedy in Drama.” The amateur 
dtamatic critics who have sent in replies have something 
sensible to say; they seem to know what they want, and 
with an astonishing unanimity they come to the conclusion 
that they seldom get it. The dramatized novel appears 
to be a source of constant annoyance, and “‘ Resurrection ” 
has received at the hands of our amateur judges as 
decided criticism as that devoted to it by Mr. Arthur 
Symons in the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” 


Bibliographical. 

In writing a volume on Andrew Marvell for the 
‘English Men of Letters’’ series, Mr. Augustine Birrell 
will Tove a comparatively easy task. Original research 
will not be expected from him, and of biographical data 
there is already plenty. There are the memoirs by Cooke, 
refixed to the edition of the ‘‘ Works” published in 
1772, and by Captain E. Thompson, prefixed to the 
edition of the ‘‘ Works” issued four years later. Of no 
special value are the “‘ Life” by J. Dove, which accompanied 
specimens of the Poems in 1832, and the later ‘: Life” 
by the Rev. E. Paxton Hood (1853). Still later, Marvell 
fell into the laborious hands of the Rev. A. B. Grosart, 
whose elaborate account of him and edition of his works 
occupied four volumes of the ‘‘ Fuller Worthies Library ” 
in 1872-5. Latest of all come the two volumes which 
Mr. G. A. Aitken contributed to ‘‘ The Muses Library” 
in 1892—volumes containing the Poems, Satires, a Memoir, 
and a Bibliographical Note. On these and on the Grosart 
pa Mr. Birrell may well base his own biographical 
edifice. 

Mr. George E. Woodberry, who is to do for the 
“English Men of Letters” series the volume on Emerson, 
is an American writer already fairly well known in this 
country. He is rather a versatile gentleman. He has 
written a book on Edgar Allan Poe for the ‘‘ American 
Men of Letters” series (1885), and is one of the super- 
visors of the edition of Poe’s Works which came out in 
1895. He has also edited or ‘introduced’ Bacon, 
Shelley (1892), and Aubrey de Vere (1894). His critical 
work includes ‘Studies in Letters and Life’’ (1890), 
‘National Studies in American Letters” (1899), and 
“Makers of Literature” (1900). But Mr. Woodberry is 
“‘creator’’ as well as critic, having published at least 
three volumes of verse—‘‘ North Shore Watch and Other 
Poems” (1890), ‘‘The Players’ Elegy on the Death of 
Edwin Booth ” (1893), and ‘‘ Wild Eden” (1899). 

It is to be hoped that the forthcoming mammoth collection 
of Horace Walpole’s letters will include a bibliography, 
for the manner in which the letters have gradually seen 
the light is full of varied interest. Keeping to the nine- 
teenth century, we find these successive publications: 
‘t Letters to the Rev. W. Cole and others, 1745-82” (1818), 
“Letters to G. Montagu, 1736-70” (1819), “‘ Private 
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Correspondence, now first collected” (1820), ‘‘ Letters to 
Sir Horace Mann,” edited by Lord Dover (1833 and 1843-4), 
“Correspondence with G. Montagu, H. 8S. Conway, 
W. Cole, and Lady Hervey ’’ (1837), ‘* Letters,” edited by 
J. Wright (1840), ‘‘ Letters to Lord Ossory, 1769-97” 
1848), *‘ Correspondence with Rev. W. Mason,” edited by 
. Mitford (1851), ‘‘ Letters,” edited by P. Cunningham 
(1857-9 and 1891), and then, after a long interval, 
‘Some Unpublished Letters,” edited by Sir Spencer 
Walpole (1902). The two handiest “selections” from 
Walpole’s letters are, of course, those edited by L. B. 
Seeley in 1884, and by C. D. Yonge in 1890. . 

The new edition of Sir G. W. Dasent’s “‘ Popular Tales 
from the Norse”’ will, of course, be welcome. The book 
came out originally in 1859, and an edition of it for 
children followed in 1861. Apparently it has not been 
issued in many forms. It is <a the book by which 
Sir George will best be remembered, although those who 
recall his thirty-three-year-old novel, ‘“‘ Annals of an 
Eventful Life,” will always keep for it a little corner in 
their hearts. Its author did not succeed in establishing 
himself as a novelist, for I doubt if many recollect even 
the titles of his ‘‘ Three to One ” (1872), ‘‘ Half a Life” 
(1874), and ‘“‘ Vikings of the Baltic” (1875). On the 
other hand, his volumes of essays, ‘‘ Jest and Earnest” 
(1873) may still be dipped into with some satisfaction. 

The announcement that the Clarendon Press is to give 
us a new edition of the ‘‘ Utopia” reminds us that we 
received from the same press some eight years ago a 
volume, edited by J. H. Lupton, which contained both the 
Latin text of 1818 and the English text (by Ralph 
Robinson) of 1551. Two years earlier—that is, in 1893— 
Robinson’s translation, revised by F. 8S. Ellis, had been 
reprinted at the Kelmscott Press, with a ‘‘ foreword” by 
Mr. William Morris. Robinson’s version may be said to 
have outlived that by Bishop Burnet, though of that there 
were reprints as late as 1850 and 1858, the latter edited 
by J. A. Si. John. Of the version by Arthur Cayley, jun., 
published in 1808, we hear nothing nowadays. , 

The announcement by the Stage Society of its intention 
to perform an English version of M. Maeterlinck’s 
“* Aglavaine and Sélysette ” should cause a fresh demand 
for the translation of the play made by Mr. Alfred Sutro, 

efaced by Mr. J. W. Mackail, and published by Mr. 

rant Richards in 1897. As Mr. Mackail says, the work 
has ‘“‘little interplay of action. Beyond Aglavaine and 
Sélysette themselves there are really no characters. . . . 
But praise cannot be too high for the fineness and truth 
of the two principal figures; nor for the consummate 
skill with which the interest, the sympathy, and beauty 
are slowly slid from one to the other.” 

There are two other theatrical enterprises. which are 
likely to do some little benefit to literature. One is that 
by which Edward FitzGerald’s “free translation” from 
Calderon, ‘‘Such Stuff as Dreams are Made of,” will be 
represented by the Elizabethan Stage Society. This 
may send people not only to FitzGerald’s work, but 
to D. F. McCarthy’s translation from the same original, 
“Life is a Dream.” The latter came out in 1873; 
FitzGerald’s version in 1877. Then there-is Miss Ellen 
Terry’s promise to produce Ibsen’s “‘ Vikings’’—that is 
to say, ‘‘The Vikings at Helgeland.”” This has been 
translated by Mr. William Archer, whose version is in- 
cluded in the third volume of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Prose Dramas” 
(1890). Mr. Archer will no doubt revise his translation 
for the occasion, and a cheap reprint of it would be a ‘boon 
to many playgoers. ' 

The name of the new editor of ‘‘The Literary Year- 
Book,” Mr. Henry Gilbert, appears to be unfamiliar to 
some people. Mr. Gilbert is nevertheless the author of at 
least two books—‘‘ Hearts in Revolt: a Tragi-Comedy of 
Youth ”’ (1901) and ‘‘ The Captain of His Soul ” (1902). 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
The Unknowable. 


Human Personauity anp 17s Survivat oF Bopiry Deatu. By 
Frederic W. H. Myers. 2 Vols. (Longmans. 42s. net.) 


Frepertc Myers wrote several volumes of prose and verse, 
all of them marked by great spiritual insight and a rare 
and even perilous eloquence. In particular his “St. 
Paul,” a review of which stands almost alone amongst the 
collected works of Mr. George Meredith, may claim to 
rank amongst the more than minor poetry of the ’sixties. 
His latter years were not, from the literary point of view, 
roductive. He lived the life of a blameless official, and 
evoted his personal energies to the investigation of the 
rarer psychological phenomena. With Edmund Gurney 
he founded the Society for Psychical Research. He 
collaborated in that epoch-making book, ‘‘ Phantasms of 
the Living,” and continued after Gurney’s death the active 
collection of facts, and the unswerving effort to base upon 
them a satisfactory theory of human personality. In the 
pursuit of this aim he had to wade through sufficient 
records of human folly and credulity to sicken a less 
ardent. searcher after truth. But im the end he came to 
consider that he had arrived at evidence which, although 
maay of his colleagues interpreted it otherwise, justified 
very important conclusions upon the vexed questions of 
human destiny. He accepted | a position not essentially 
different from that of spiritualism, in that he believed 
certain utterances obtained either verbally or by means of 
‘automatic writing ’’ through ‘‘ mediums ”’ to be veritable 
communications of departed or “‘ discarnate”’ spirits made 
to those still in the flesh. The book now issued is his 
justification of the faith that was in him. It was found 
almost complete at his death, and has been prepared for 
5 ings by Mr. Richard Hodgson and Miss Alice 
ohnson. Whetever may be thought of its ultimate thesis, 
it is beyond question a work of the most profound 
and wide-reaching interest, forming a complete survey 
of the facts with which ‘‘ psychical research’ attempts 
to deal, and setting forth with singular persuasiveness and 
exquisite temper the interpretation of those facts which 
Myers thought that seat reason compelled him to adopt. 
It is almost impossible to give in hen space even the 
outline of the elaborate and complicated argument 
employed. It covers all the difficult and varied phe- 
nomena of dreams, somnambulism, hypnotism, thought 
reading, apparitions, hauntings and so forth. These, 
after due allowance has been made for illusion, mal- 
observation, dishonesty and so forth, Myers holds to 
establish the fact of certain direct activities of mind upon 
mind which do not necessarily pass through the channels 
of the physical organism. 
_. At such a theory the materialist may chafe, but there 
is nothing in it, which the Platonist need dismiss as 
inconceivable. Just as behind the material environ- 
ment, suggests Myers, there is dimly becoming known 
the etherial environment, with laws of its own which are 
but little understood and can only be guessed to be at 
some unknown point continuous with those of matter, 
so even more dowy but doubtless still continuous 
looms yet a third or metetherial environment in which 
our spirits live and move and have their being. The 
metetherial activities occasionally involve the normal 
waking consciousness, but more often that split-off, or, 
as Myers calls it, ‘‘ subliminal” consciousness which comes 
into play in dreams or in the abnormal states of somnam- 
bulism, hypnotism or trance. So far as these activities, 
which may be generally summed up as “telepathy,” go, 
modern psychology, profiting much by the investigations 
of psychical research, would probably in the main accept 
Myers’ contention, and acknowledge them as a real, but 
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very obscure fact in the relations of man and man, 
Myers, however, now invites psychology to go a step 
further, and to hold that, although asa rule the trance 

henomena are sufficiently explained by telepathy 

tween man and man, yet there are certain cases in 
which the agent is not man in the ordinary sense, but a 
discarnate spirit, continuing its conscious existence after 
its dissociation with the bodily organism and endeavour- 
ing, for whatever reason of curiosity or apostolic fervour, 
to re-establish communications with the world it has’ 
left. The evidence upon which he most relies for this 
immense and startling extension of the telepathic theory 
is to be found, firstly, in the remarkable experiences of the 
late Mr. Stainton Moses, and secondly, in the trance- 
utterances of a well-known and carefully observed Boston 
medium, Mrs. Piper, which purport to come, and in Myers’ 
view, actually do come, from individuals lately dead and 
well known during their lifetime to several of the Psychical 
‘Researchers and their friends. 

For ourselves, after carefully reading Myers’ treatment of 
the question, we remain wholly unconvinced that there is 
really any solid basis for his belief. All the facts seem 
to us, as to many others, including Mr. Podmore, 
whose own book was recently reviewed in these columns, 
capable of a more probable explanation as instances of 
telepathy between the living. But the pros and cons of 
this can hardly be discussed here, and it is perhaps more 
immediately interesting to throw some light upon the 
personal temper of mind in which Myers approaches his 
difficult and momentous problem. He manages to combine 
an unwavering belief in the unseen with one hardly less 
profound in the method of modern science, that ‘‘ interro- 
gation of Nature entirely dispassionate, patient, systematic.” 
Were it not so, indeed, his book would have no more 
claims to serious consideration than the lucubrations of 
any illiterate spiritualist. But for him, although the: 
etherial world is distinct from the material world, and the 
metetherial world from both alike, they all form ultimately 
part of the great cosmic order. In the psychological region,, 
as in the biological, there is no miracle. All is law, 
although the laws may differ. Spiritual facts, like physical 
facts, must be explored by the one faculty for finding 
truth which man possesses, his reason. They are not to 
be kept in a ‘‘separate and sealed compartment,” sacred 
to religion and shut in from the light of day. 


My one contention is that in the discussion of the deeper 
problems of man’s nature and destiny there ought to be 
exactly the same openness of mind, exactly the same diligence 
in the search for objective evidence of any kind, exactly the 
same critical analysis of results, as is habitually shown, for 
instance, in the discussion of the nature and destiny of the 
planet upon which man now moves. 


This is a high. ideal, and even those who are least 
inclined to accept some of Myers’ most cherished conclusions 
will acknowledge that throughout all the lengthy and 
detailed discussions of his remarkable book he has done 
all that in him lay to give it his loyal adherence. 

But it must not be forgotten that we are dealing with a 

t as well as with a man of science, and not the least 
interesting of Myers’ pages are those in which, after 
expounding his speculative theory, he lets the reins of his 
imagination go a little in summing up its spiritual 
bearings. Here, for example, is a noble and disturbing 
passage. Myers has been explaining that the initiative in 
the communications between this world and that seems to 
come rather from the discarnate than the incarnate spirits. 
Seeking some open avenue they discern a glimmer of 
light, which indicates an organism so constituted that a 
spirit can temporarily inform or control it :— 

One touch of pathos, indeed—though not of tragedy— 
stands out to my recollection from the trances which I have 
watched—a kind of savage and immemorial emotion which 
takes one back to many an old-world legend, and to the 
“ Odyssey” of Homer above all. Odysseus, at the entrance 
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of the under-world, poured the blood of victims into a trench, 
that the dim spirits of the dead might drink of it and have force 
to see and hear. But it was to learn from Teiresias that he 
came, and until he had spoken with Teiresias he suffered none 
of the thronging spirits to draw anigh. There sat he—as 
Polygnotus’ picture showed him—on a heap of stones in the 
grey light beside the trench, his drawn sword laid betwixt him 
and his mother’s soul; since, “not even thus, tho’ sick at 
heart, would I suffer her to come nigh the blood, ere I had 
heard the tale Teiresias had to tell.” 


m7 , >. 
arr® tt? ds fiwy mporepny, mUKivey mEp aXEvwY, 
o wy 
aluatos acco iuev mpiv Texpeciac mubécbas, 


Even in such fashion, through Mrs. Piper’s trances, the 
thronging multitude of the departed press to the glimpse of 
light. Eager, but untrained, they interject their uncom- 
prehended cries; vainly they call the names which no man 
answers; like birds that have beaten against a lighthouse, 
they pass in disappointment away. At first this confusion 
outils interfered with coherent messages, but through the 
second and third stages of Mrs. Piper’s trances, under the 
watchful care apparently of supervising spirits, it has tended 
more and more to disappear. 

All this must needs be so; yet I, at least, had not realised 
beforehand that the pressure from that side was likely to be 
more urgent than from this. Naturally: since often on this 
side something of inevitable doubt—nay, of shuddering pre- 
judice and causeless fear—curdles the stream of love; while 
for them the imperishable affection flows on unchecked and 
full. They yearn to tell of their bliss, to promise their 
welcome at the destined hour. A needless scruple, indeed, 
which dreads to call or to constrain them! We can bind 
them by no bonds but of love; they are more ready to hear 
than we to pray; of their own act and grace they visit our 
spirits in prison. 


The epilogue to the book is a ‘ Provisional Sketch of a 
Religious Synthesis,” in which Myers attempts to estimate 
the bearing of his beliefs upon the traditional religions of 
the world, and predicts that “‘in consequence of the new 
evidence, all reasonable men, a century hence, will believe 
the Resurrection of Christ, whereas, in default of the new 


evidence, no reasonable men, a century hence, would have 
believed it.” 


And yet in no single act or passion can that salvation stand ; 
for hence, beyond Orion and Andromeda, the cosmic process 
works and shall work for ever through unbegotten souls. And 
even as it was not in truth the great ghost of Hector only, but 
the whole nascent race of Rome, which bore from the Trojan 
altar the hallowing fire, so is it not one Saviour only, but the 
whole nascent race of man—nay, all the immeasurable progeny 
and population of the heavens—which issues continualiy from 
behind the veil of Being, and forth from the Sanctuary of the 
Universe carries the ever-burning flame: Aeternumque adytis 
effert penetralibus ignem. 


The Preacher Poet. 


Hersert’s Poems. A New Edition. With the Life of the 
Author. By Izaak Walton. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue seventeenth century poets are coming to their own ; 
and above all, the religious poets of the seventeenth 
century. Vaughan and Crashaw have been made acces- 
sible to the every-day reader ; and now the poetic father of 
both, George Herbert, is re-issued in cheap form by the 
S.P.C.K. Unlike Crashaw and Vaughan, Herbert has long 
been recognised and accessible. But the present volume 
gives us double riches by including old Izaak Walton’s 
memoir of the poet. You can turn from the sweet and 
homely poems to such sweet and homely English as that 
which records Herbert’s marriage with Jane Danvers :— 


This Mr. Danvers . . didso much affect him that he 
often and publicly declared a desire that Mr. Herbert would 
marry any of his nine daughters but rather his 
daughter Jane than any other, because Jane was his beloved 
daughter. And he had often said the same to Mr. Herbert 
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himself ; and that if he could like her for a wife, and she him 
for a husband, Jane should have a double blessing ; and Mr. 
Danvers had so often said the like to Jane, and so much 
commended Mr. Herbert to her, that Jane became so much a 
platonic as to fall in love with Mr. Herbert unseen. This was 
a fair preparation for a marriage; but alas! her father died 
before Mr. Herbert’s retirement to Dantsey ; yet some friends 
to both parties procured their meeting; at which time a 
mutual affection entered into both their hearts, as a conqueror 
enters into a surprised city; and love, having got such 
possession, Pawan | and made there such laws and resolutions 
as neither party was able to resist ; insomuch that she changed 
her name into Herbert the third day after the first interview. 
This haste might in others be thought a love-phrenzy, or 
worse ; but it was not, for they had wooed so like princes as 
to have select proxies ; . that the suddenness was 
justifiable by the strictest rules of prudence; and the more 
because it proved so happy to both parties ; for the Eternal 
Lover of mankind made - band happy in each other’s mutual 
and equal affections and compliance ; indeed so happy, that 
there never was any opposition betwixt them, unless it were a 
contest which should most incline to a compliance with the 
other’s desires. And though this begot and continued in them 
such a mutual love and joy and content, as was no way 
defective, yet this mutual content and love and joy did receive 
a daily augmentation, by such daily obligingness to each other 
as still added such new affluences to the former fulness of 
these divine souls, as was only improvable in heaven, where 
they now enjoy it. 


There you have a staid little romance, smelling wall-flowers 
and sweet-marjoram. It provides an — (by the 
way) to the general saying that only men fall in love with 
one they have never seen—if Mrs. Browning, perhaps, be 
not another exception. The orderly fixing of his affections 
on the lady proposed to him is quite in character with the 
writer of ‘‘ The Temple,” from whom one would expect no 
vagrant ardours. His person bears out the same character, 
as one sees him in the portrait oe to the book, and 
the portrait (at least equally lively) given by demure and 
charming old Izaak himself :— 


He was for his person of a stature inclining towards tallness ; 
his body was very straight, and so far from being cumbered 
with too much flesh, that he was lean to an extremitv. His 
aspect was cheerful, and his speech and motion did both 
declare him a gent!eman; but they were all so meek and 
obliging that they purchased love and respect from all that 
knew him. 


One needs but these two quotations to have a sufficiently 
distinct conception of the man, bred from the noble 
Herbert stock, and born in their Castle of Montgomery, 
who came to be the devout rector of Bemerton, and to 
write the poems immortal under the name of ‘‘ The 'Temple.” 
But his poetic character is a less simple matter. Herbert 
the poet is a combination which could scarce have happened 
but in those spacious days, and can scarce be repeated in 
days less fraught with circumfluous poetry (if the term 
may be permitted us). Basically he is the typical English- 
man; shrewd, homely, beefnourished common-sense, 
looking squarely at what is before his eyes, rootedly order- 
loving and practical. But into that competition has 
miraculously fallen a germ of tle seventeenthi-century 
fancy, in all its unexpectedness, its grace of child-like 
good-faith and simplicity—yea, its very ingenicusness is 
ingenuous. The result is 2 unique and charming blend, 
a goodly savour to the Philistine, yet savoured truly by 
refined culture alone. It is a delight to the unliterary 
pietist, and a choice morsel to Coleridge. Vaughan is for 
the few, Crashaw a stumbling-block to the multitude: the 
few and the many find pasture in Herbert. 

The conspicuous feature of Herbert’s usual style was 
long ago remarked by Coleridge. His language is the 
ordinary language of perfectly well-bred talk, plain but 
choice: yet it is entirely adequate to his poetic effect. 
Here his aristocratic breeding joins hands with his practice 
as a country preacher. The thing is related as a preacher 
might relate a deftly illustrative apologue to a homely 
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congregation. For the larger number of his poems are in 
effect apologues—allegorical stories driving home a yor 
The apologue itself is devised with that mixture of con- 
vincing fancy and hodden-grey practicality which makes 
his peculiar strength. It is difficult to find an example at 
once satisfactory and short; but ‘‘ Redemption” may 
serve, though there are longer and better :— 
Having been tenant long to a rich Lord, 
Not thriving, I resolvéd to be bold, 
And make a suit unto Him, to afford 
A new small-rented lease, and cancel the old. 
In Heaven, at His manor, I Him sought. 
They told me there that He was lately gone 
About some land, which He had dearly bought 
Long since on earth, to take possession. 
I straight returned ; and, knowing His great birth, 
Sought Him accordingly in great resorts, 
In cities, theatres, gardens, parks, and courts : 
At length, I heard a ragged noise and mirth 
Of thieves and murderers: there I Him espied, 
Who straight, “ Your suit is granted,” said, and died. 


It is comprehensible almost to a child; yet the art, in 
its degree, is excellent. That is Herbert at his level: and 
because his level rests on such a bed-rock of prose 
common-sense, he keeps it with a surer uniformity than 
the winged Crashaw or the illuminated Vaughan. Vaughan 
is naked spirit—the most essential poetry of the three ; 
and the most of him is deadly prose. Crashaw’s radiant 
Muse is often ‘‘ tricked and frounced”’ and mincing and 
like an over-conscious Botticelli angel. But even when 
Herbert writes prose he does not write dull prose; 
whereas with his brethren who are all poet, it is poetry 
or failure. 

But at intervals Herbert quits his level, und becomes 
lyric. His grave sincerity is quickened with a visitation 
of tenderer feeling, and becomes sweet with a contained 
sweetness. ‘‘ Church Music’’ has so touched him :— 
Sweetest of sweets, I thank you: when displeasure 

Did, through my body, wound my mind, 

You took me thence, and in your house of pleasure 

A dainty lodging me assigned. 

Now I in you without a body move, 

Rising and falling with your wings: 
We both together sweetly live and love, 

Yet say sometimes, ‘God help poor kings!” 
Comfort, I'll die; for, if you post from me, 

Sure I shall do so, and much more. 

But I travel in your company, 
You know the way to Heaven's door. 


The most beautiful examples of his usual style, such as 
the well-known ‘‘ Peace,” we have been debarred from (as 
we said) by their length. But there is a height of serene 
lyric loveliness which he touches but a few times, as in 
the famous ‘‘Sweet day! so cool,” &c. Lovelier than 
this, to our thinking, and with a breath of tender ardour 
in it, is the ‘“‘ Easter” :— 
I got me flowers to strew Thy way, 
I got me boughs off many a tree; 
But Thou wast up by break of day, 
And brought’st Thy sweets along with Thee. 
The Sun arising in the East, 
Though he give light, and the East perfume, 
If they should offer to contest 
With Thy arising, they presume. 
Can there be any day but this, 
Though many suns to shine endeavour ? 
We count three hundred; but we miss: 
There is but one; and that one, ever. 


That rings rather Crashaw than Herbert ; and so sweet a 
fervour he never reached again. We might dwell— 
perhaps we ought to dwell—on the sententious gnomic 
verse In which Herbert, with his practical wisdom racy of 
the soil which begot our English proverbs, is a master : 
‘The Church-Porch” is compact of such. But “the 
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words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo,” 
and we leave here our notice of a poet not the least of 
whose works is the engendering, according to the spirit, 
of two such disciples as Crashaw and Vaughan. 





The Enigmatical Emperor. 


Avueustus: Tae Lire anp Times oF THE FOUNDER OF THE 
ia). Ewpire. By E. 8.Shuckburgh. (Fisher Unwin. 
16s. 


In this volume of three hundred pages, Dr. Shuckburgh 
gives an account, drawn from wide reading and touched 
with sympathy, of ‘‘ the greatest ruler known to us.” It 
is a careful exposition of the situation at one of the crises 
of history, when Rome had conquered the world and was 
still vaguely hoping to rule it under a constitution designed 
for a city. Dr. Shuckburgh has none of those flashes of 
untrustworthy inspiration — nothing of the dramatic 
instinct of Carlyle or even of Mommsen ; he gives no single 
portrait of the man who brought order into the chaos of 
the Roman world when for nearly a century prancing pro- 
consuls had been in command of huge armies over which 
flaccid consuls and a trembling senate had no means of 
control. And probably for all time Octavianus will 
remain a mystery, the human force that, half-unconsciously, 
gathered up a collapsing world and moulded it into a new 
form. His life was not so dramatic as that of his uncle 
Julius Cesar, who was a man with fifty years and a past 
behind him before he thought of taking life seriously ; there 
was no Rubicon, no fierce Napoleonic activity that crammed 
a lifetime into a few months and reformed the calendar 
and outlined a constitution in the intervals of fighting, and 
there was no dramatic ending by a dagger in the Senate 
House—merely an old man who fell back dead in his bed 
as he tried to kiss his old wife’s lips. But this young 
man —he was more than Napoleonic in his precocity—set 
the tune to which the world danced for centuries. din . 
spite of records, inspite of contemporary adulation and ° 
subsequent depreciation, in spite of hisown bare summary 
of achievement preserved on the walls of the temple of 
Ancyra, one is little nearer to the heart of the man. 

When a little over eighteen years of age he heard of the 
assassination of his wile Julius Cesar, and with the news 
came the announcement that he was heir to his uncle. In 
the pegs day there is no parallel to the situation, for the 
world is bigger and less compact; but this youth, whose 
intentions even Cicero could not fathom, shewed no sign of 
hesitation—only a quiet coolness and a marvellous faculty 
for keeping his mouth shut. The world had no lack of 
men who wanted to be masters; Sextus Pompeius was 
scouring the seas, Brutus and Cassius, Marcus Antonius 
and Lepidus, all men of experience, had to be grappled 
with. And this mere boy, who in these days walk be 
just leaving Eton, landed in Italy, gathered behind him a 
large section of the veterans of the Great Julius, and was 
able to treat on terms of equality with men who had been 
statesmen long before he was born. One of the grimmest 
scenes in history is the conference of Antonius, Lepidus 
and the stripling Octavianus when the proscription was 
decided upon, and each one sacrificed—with a sigh—his 
relatives to the enmity of his colleagues. The State 
needed purging, but the process was memorable in the 
awful history of proscription. And one of the mysteries in 
the character of Augustus is this initial cruelty which was 
followed by a clemency and a generosity quite remarkable 
in an age which had not yet listened to the Sermon on the 
Mount. Dr. Shuckburgh’s statement of this difficulty is 
worth quoting, for until it is cleared up there can be no 
unity in our portrait of Augustus. 

The moral problem presented by the change from ruthless 
cruelty to wise and persistent clemency has exercised the 
minds of philosophers and historians ever since “It was 
not clemency,” says Seneca, “ but a surfeit of cruelty.” But 
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this explains nothing. If Augustus had ever been cruel for 
cruelty’s sake, the increased opportunities of exercising it 
‘ would have whetted his appetite for blood, as it did in some 
of his successors. It was circumstances that had changed, 
not altogether the man. Still, no doubt, success softened (it 
does not always) Augustus’s character. His ministers were 
humane men, and in favour of milder methods. His wife was 
a high-minded woman and always ready to succour distress, 
as she showed during the proscriptions, and afterwards in her 
son’s reign.’ He had among his immediate friends philo- 
sophers and men of letters whose influence, so far as it went, 
was humanizing. And lastly, such opposition as still existed 
was no longer of irreconciliables who had “ known liberty.” 
A new generation had grown up, which on the whole 
acquiesced in the peace and security of a benevolent des- 
potism. It was a new era, and Augustus became a new 
man. Full of honours and possessed with irresistible powers, 
feeling the responsibility heavily, and often in vain desiring 
rest, he had no farther personal object to gain beyond the 
credit of having served his country and saved the Empire. 
That is a statement of the difficulty, but no solution. One 
does not become a new man by mere lapso of time. But 
it is, we think, quite possible that in the matter of the pro- 
scriptions the youth was overborne by the older men. 
Moreover youth is less tolerant than thoughtful age. It is 
ay the best natures that improve with advancing years, 
and the increasing clemency of Augustus is at least a 
proof of character. 

Dr, Shuckburgh gives a most lucid account of the steps 
by which this extraordinary young man, ever ready to take 
advantage of other men’s mistakes (such as the infatuation 
of M. Antonius for Cleopatra), always disclaiming ambition, 
found himself master of the world before he had passed 
into the thirties. Between this and his death six and 
forty years intervened ; and though one can trace the 
transformation in the Roman men the change in the 
point of view of poets and orators, the reformed finance, 
the settlement of provinces, the efforts after public morality, 
though inscriptions throughout the Empire bear witness 
to the ceaseless activity of Augustus, though at his death 
he left a surely founded constitution, we have but vague 
ideas of the personality that lay behind. - Dr. Shuckburgh 
has collected materials for the picture of the outward 
man :-— 

Augustus was a short man (just under five feet seven inches), 
but so well proportioned that the defect in height was not 
noticed unless he was standing beside much taller men. He 
was remarkably handsome at all periods of his life, with an 
expression of calm dignity, whether silent or speaking, which 
involuntarily inspired respect. His eyes were grey, and so 
bright and keen that it was not easy to meet their gaze. 
Of personalia too, contemporary writers have left much 
that Dr. Shuckburgh has drawn upon. The sanctity of 
married life with the encouragement of matrimony and 
ternity was one of the objects of the Augustan policy. 
3ut in his own case Augustus took a more than American 
liberty in divorce. He divorced his wife Scribonia (whom 
he had married for political reasons) on the day of her son’s 
birth. And he induced Tiberius Nero to hand over Livia 
to him. Tiberius was most complaisant, and entertained 
the bridai pair at a banquet :— 

The marriage was so prompt that a favourite page of Livia's 
seeing her take her place on the same dinner couch as Cesar, 
whispered to his mistress that she had made a mistake, for 
her husband was on the other couch. 


And the pair lived in deep affection until Augustus died. 


A Biblical Drama. 


Arnsatom: A Caronicie-PLay 1s Taree Acts. By T. Sturge 
® Moore. (At the Sign of the Unicorn. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Strurce Moore’s design is bold and _ sufficiently 
original. The difficulties of scriptural drama have 
repelled most writers. 
strive in some way to maintain the scriptural 


Those who have attempted it 
avour, 
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and the note of scriptural dignity. Milton, in ‘‘ Samson 
Agonistes,” had recourse to the form of Greek choral 
y, which permitted him to give a lyrical elevation 
to his treatment, and removed the whole drama far érom 
realism. But Mr. Sturge Moore has deliberately elected 
to follow the model of the Elizabethan thronicle-play, with 
some modification ; and has treated the theme of Absalom’s 
revolt against David with frank realism and even 
modernity. The play covers the whole career of Absalom, 
so far as it is recorded in the Bible; and Absalom is 
drawn as a rash, headstrong, aspiring, vain, and unwise 
youth. Ahitophel is the crafty and astute politician, 
desirous only to divine the winning side, and ally himself 
with the dispenser of future favours. Thereis no attempt 
to maintain the Biblical diction: save in an occasional 
ssage, there is hardly a colouring of it. The language 
is fearlessly modern. This realism and modernity is 
extended even to David. In the opening portion, indeed, 
we are bound to say Mr. Sturge Moore seems to give g 
cause for Ahitophel’s opinion that the old king is falling 
into dotage: there is little trace of the sagacious and 
resolute King of Scripture. The David of the Bible has 
not a little of the fox about him, even in his age and 
misfortunes: but Mr. Sturge Moore’s David presents 
rather a poor figure beside his Ahitophel. The realism 
becomes absolute in the accessories and minor characters : 
it gives one rather an odd sensation to have Absalom’s 
runners playing the giddy goat and kissing the Jewish 
women. One of these accessory characters, Rebecca, seems 
somewhat aimlessly introduced in the scene in which 
Ahitophel’s counsel to Absalom is defeated by Hushai: 
one does not see what effect her by-play has on the main 
action. 

The style of the drama aims at the mixture of rhetoric 
and poetry which we have in the chronicle-plays of 
Shakespeare. But, truth to say, Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
rhetoric is more conspicuous and more successful than his 
poetry. Hecan command very graphic descriptive touchés, 
such as this :— 

There! there, the smoke begins to skim away; 

Thin, slant, and straight the smart breeze combs it up; 
The flame, see, red, brown, purple, almost black, 

Eager to singe more bristling beards, leans out ; 

The great blue noon watches with bated breath. 


That ‘combs it up” is an admirable phrase. But more 
than this is needed for poetry; and Mfr. Sturge Moore’s 
imagery has a hard, intellectual cast, seems born of the 
brain more than the emotions. The metre, too, is over- 
monosyllabic, which gives it a prosaic movement, lacking 
in flexibility. As rhetoric, however, the speeches are 
good and characteristic, though it might be difficult to 
find one which would be very impressive as an extract, 
separated from its context. The drama, as a whole, is a 
satisfactory intellectual effort, the characters distinctly 
conceived and coherent: it fails in-emotional power and 
effect. One is not moved by Absalom’s fall; one is not 
even moved by David sobbing over his son, as one is 
moved by the brief, simple cry of the Bible. That cry is 
retained, and sparingly enlarged: but any enlargement is 
fatal, save from the hand of a master. What the play 
might be on the stage, the laws of the censorship save us 
the need to speculate. 





For English Readers. 


Tut AtHentaN Drama. II. Sopnoctes. By J.S. Phillimore. 
(Allen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


In asense this volume is a betrayal. From the Aeschylus, 
the first volume of the series, we understood that this 
series was intended primarily for the English reader 

uite ignorant of or but slightly familiar with the original. 
Let us see how this promise is fulfilled. The introduction 
(86 pp.) contains some forty quotations in Greek, all of 
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which are relevant to the matter under discussion. If 
the reader cannot translate the quotation or cannot place 
it-in this volume he is debarred from a full. enjoyment 
of: the essay. An instance will make our. point clear. 
We read (p. 69) that ‘‘the opening sentiment of the 
chorus in— 
orice rov rredvog pépove 
(0.0. 1. 1211) 


seems likewise inspired by personal feeling.” How is 
the English reader to check this statement? Mr. Philli- 
more’s translation is not numbered; consequently the 
reader must refer to a text of the Oedipus Coloneus, 
compare it with a prose numbered translation, and 
then ‘make search for it in this volume if the quota- 
tion or to be taken from one of the three plays 
translated. 
‘ Betrayal number two is less serious. Forgetting for 
what object these translations are made, Mr. Philliniore 
takes as his example Browning’s “‘ Agamemnon.”’ Could 
anything be more hazardous? Browning himself tacitly 
admitted that the best preparation for his version was 
the reading of a prose rendering. But Browning was a 
am and no matter what restrictions he placed on his 
use the try would out. The pity is that’ the 
translator did not feel that Browning’s canon ought 
not to be applied in an edition of Sophocles for readers, 
many of them possibly reading’ an Athenian play for the 
first time. 

Mr. Phillimore has, however, both poetic gift and metric 
skill. Nothing in its way could be more effective, perhaps 
because it reminds one of the opening passage of “‘ Pippa 
Passes,”” than— 

Sunbeam! Never a lovelier 

Dawned on Thebus to awaken her 
Seven Ports in the days of old! 

The Dawn, ris’n at last, in a gleam, 
“Passes over the Dircé stream, 

Open eyelid of dayspring golden! 
Foeman mail’d with buckler of white, 
Who from Argos sallied to fight, 
Precipitately she turns him to flight, 
Bit nor bridle can hold him ! 


Or than— 


Rest here, friend: for the Land of Horses 
Knows no better abode in all the region, 

The white mound o’ Colonos, where 
Nightingales of a choice repair, 

With sweet melody murmur'd soft in 

Fresh green copses abounding ; 

The flushed ivy she keeps aloft in, 

Thick-set bosky surrounding 

Haunts o’ the God where the berries are legion! 
Never a wintry wind dishevels 

Bacchus’ close, never hot sun forces 

These shy swards where he loves to lead the revels, 
Nymphs to nurse and to tend his courses ! 


_ The introductory essay is an exceedingly careful evalua- 
tion of Sophocles’ place in art, and is dotted with sayings 
which one remembers without effort :— 


Self hungers after its own mystery, and seeks for the self 
in another, communicated by artistic interpretation. And it 
is the self which eludes us in Sophocles. 


Only the almost sentimental turn for melancholy which 
marks the Ionian is strong in him (Sophocles), as in all 
natures which are hyperaesthetic both of pains and pleasures. 


We close the book with mixed feelings, grateful for 
Mr. Phillimore’s enthusiasm, sorry that the pursuit of 
a false ideal has robbed us of so much. The commentary 
should be at the foot of each page, and might with 
profit to most readers be made a little more complete. . 


——— —— 
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Villagers. 


Tse Riccieses aNnp Orners. By Evelyne E, Rynd. 
(‘‘ Country Life” Library. - 6s.) 
Miss Ryxp will be remembered as the creator of a 
Kentish charwoman of appalling but often amusing 
loquacity, who first babbled through the pages of a 
contemporary, and afterwards between the covers of a 
book—*‘ Mrs. Green” by name. To Mrs. Green, Miss 
Rynd has now added the Riggleses, a husband and wife 
of the same degree of illiteracy and powers of conversa- 
tion, but of vastly more effective and cunning periods. 
To a certain extent they are types: every country clergy- 
man must know something of the kind; but Miss Rynd 
makes them far too clever. If the Riggleses were as 
clever as she would have us believe, they would long since 
have ceased to live humbly in their Kentish village. They 
would be wealthy tradespeople in a town. Mr. Riggles 
would have six shops in a row, and Mrs. Riggles would 
wear silk and take a nap every afternoon on a repp sofa. 
If we overlook this discrepancy, and also do not too 
closely scrutinise the form of speech which Miss Rynd 
would have us believe is common in her village (but 
which, in our opinion, never really existed outside the 
pages of ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit”’), the book is frankly good 
un. We will not goso far as the “‘ Country Life” Library’s 
own reviewer, who remarks (in the advertisement pages at 
the end of this volume) that— 


the brilliant young writer who made such a hit with 
“ Mrs. Green,” has written a book much in the same vein, only 
that the humour is much brighter and touched with a finer 
pathos, while the wit is keener than ever. The scene is the 
same as before, viz., a village in Kent, and the characters are 
for the most part in the same status in society as the immortal 
charwoman. But light as is the vein, the authoress touches 
some of the deepest issues of life, and although it is always 
with a laugh, it is also with tenderness and insight. ; 


It would be a great saving of time to have this kind of 
thing done for one, but since we have been asked to come 
to our own opinion of the book, we would say that by all 
with whom a book in the dialect of Mrs. Gamp is not too 
hard a nut to crack, ‘The Riggleses”’ should be found 
to be good company. We quote a passage illustrating 
one of the many discomfitures of the curate in the presence 
of this terrifying couple :— 

“ Perhaps it might be as well to go back to the beginning,” 
said the Curate, + on he had revived sufficiently, “and start 
clear.” 

“An’ where was the beginning, sir?” said Mr. Riggles, 
resettling himself in an affable manner. t 

“ Ah, where, indeed ?” said Mrs. Riggles, “ which Genesis 
was nothin’ to it.” 

“T mean,” said the Curate, with an elusive eye skimming 
hastily past Mrs. Riggles, and Genesis, “let us return to the 
question which originally brought me here, Mr. Riggles, and 
which I have not yet fully stated.” 

“When the parst is sech as all should regret,” said Mrs. 
Riggles, ‘‘ why return to the same? Look at Tot's wife, as is 
salt for h’evermore.” 

The Curate refused, with a visible effort, to look either at 
Lot’s wife or Mrs. Riggles. 

“Tt might be easier, Mr. Riggles,” he said agitatedly, “ if 
you and I were to deal with this matter alone. You might 
understand me better, and I might find myself less confused, 
I mean.” Sati 

“’Ardly,” said Mr. Riggles. ‘“ Let us hever listen patient 
to the clergy, especially such a one asthis ’ere. Do you mean 
without me wife, sir?” 

“T think I do,” said the Curate, avoiding the eye of Mrs. 
Riggles. 


Miss Rynd details the dialectic triumphs of her villagers 
with remorseless assiduity. Our only wonder is that any 
one was found to tackle them at all. In real life they 
would decimate the country side. 


—_ -- — 
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Truth in Chaff. 


F. C. G.’s Frorssarr, 1902. By F. Carruthers Gould. 
(Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


For a second time Mr. Gould, with pen and picture, has 
chronicled the events of a year, ed. we hope that for 
many years 80 gay a commentary on serious matters may 

given us. Mr. Gould imagines Sir John Froissart 
contemplating the events of yesterday in the spirit of his 
own century, with the Emperor Wilhelm of Almaine, Sir 
Cawmell de Bannerman, Sir John de Morlaix, the Earl of 
Durdans, and other new friends with old faces. It is all 
good-humoured enough, and whether he describes or illus- 
trates the Coronation or the voyage of Sir Joseph, Mr. Gould 
is never nasty, and one can well believe that politicians 
flock around him in the hope of publicity, and that Mr. 
Chamberlain has a choice and cherished collection of 
himself as seen by Mr. Gould’s eyes. 

Mr. Gould is alone among caricaturists—since Du Maurier 
died—in the possession of a literary as well as an artistic 
faculty. hull been literary, he is impartial. His chaff 
goes all round. Thus ‘‘ The Discomfort of the Buffs’ or 
the split in the Liberal party is as amusing to him and to 
his readers as the ‘‘ Buying of Horses for the Army.” 

Sir John Froissart enquires about the little difficulty 
between Sir Cawmell de Bannerman and the Earl of 
Durdans as to the tabernacle and the clean slate, and 
finds that there was no slate and no tabernacle :— 


I had great marvel of this, and enquired how a slate might 
be cleaned if there were indeed no such thing. Whereupon 
the man of law made merry at my bewilderment, saying that 
he believed of a surety the slate and the tabernacle were 
a and could neither be written upon, nor cleaned, 
nor dwelt in. ; 

Then he showed me what manner of thing a metaphor is. 

“Tt is,” quoth he, “a figure of speech of contrarious and 
perilous creation, for it ariseth out of a word that hath been 
taken away out of the place to which it pertaineth of right, 
and is put where it is not clearly understood and cannot 
easily be explained.” 

So Mr. Gould brings Froissart into the twentieth century, 
and a man who has been dead for centuries and looked at 
men and things with alien eyes is a valuable critic. But 
the pictures are the thing. Mr. Gould sees events in 
terms of black and white. And the Liberal split is drawn 
delightfully in the picture of the Earl of Durdans walking 
away from Sir Cawmell, who pokes a head from the 
forsaken tabernacle. One of the smallest pictures is 
among the happiest. ‘Sir Blundell de Maple protesteth 
that towel-horses would have better served the army than 
the horses that had been bought in Hungary.” You 
should see Mr. Gould’s towel-horse ! 

The things that are not said in leading articles can be 
said by the humourist who calls in the old world to 
redress the balance of the new. And that is precisely 
what Mr. Gould does. He tells the truth. 


Other New Books. 


Tue Srvarts 1s XVIrs., XVilvs., anv XVIIIitn. Century 
Arr. By J.J. Foster. (Dickinson.) 
Mr. Foster sets at the head of his introduction to these 
sumptuous volumes the following quotation from Charles 
Kingsley’s “‘ Plays and Puritans”: ‘The only temper in 
which a man can write accurately and well is a temper of 
trust towards the generation whom he describes; the only 
temper, for if a man has no affection for the characters of 
whom he reads, he will never understand them.’’ In that 
temper Mr. Foster has approached his task, and he has 
accomplished it with distinct success. The extent of the 
period covered—from James V. of Scotland to Prince 
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Charles Edward—made it, of course, impossible for the 
author to give us any great amount of historical detail ; 
his dhject tan rather been to link together in a eoncise 
narrative the characters and events which are illustrated 
in the fine series of reproductions. It may be said that no 
such collection of Stuart illustrations has ever before been 
brought together, and the reproductions have evidently 
been made with the utmost care. The portraits, naturally, 
claim the most important historical place, then follow the 
medals and personal relics. No royal house has so per- 
sistently appealed to personal affection and loyalty as_the 
house of Stuart, and the old attraction is curiously alive, 
if not actively vital, to-day. In their affliction and downfall 
they were more beloved than in their brief day of power ; 
they were a race, indeed, arrogant in power, but in afflic- 
tion capable of the most human and graceful tenderness 
and solicitude. In that lies their constant appeal to the 
romantic sense. Their tragedy was not inaptly summed 
up by Carlyle, who naturally was no Stuart lover and as 
naturally was unfair: “The Fates said to them be kings 
of talent, but not of talent enough; kings of a deep 
inarticulate people, in whose heart is kindled fire of 
Heaven, which shall be unintelligible and incredible to 
you. Take these heroic qualities, this sort of gypsy black. 
Let there run in your quick blood pruriency of appetite, 
a proud impatience—alas! an unveracity, a heat, and a 
darkness ; and therewith try to govern England in the a 
of Puritanism. That we have computed will be tragedy 
enough for England and you.” 

Both author and publisher are to be congratulated on 
these beautiful and invaluable volumes. 


Letrers From AN Uirtanper, 1899-1902. With an Intro- 
duction by Major Sir Bartle Frere, Bart. (Murray. 
5s. net.) 


Concerninc the author of these letters Sir Bartle Frere 
says : “‘ The writer is a man who has long been resident in 
South Africa, and has held more the position of onlooker 
than of participator in its political and commercial affairs. 
He is not connected with gold mining, he has carefully 
watched events, and he is an honest English gentleman.” 
The matter contained in the correspondence which follows 
seems to bear out Sir Bartie Frere’s introduction ; the 
letters are frank, honest, and eminently sane. The first of 
the letters is dated June 26, 1899, more than three months 
before the war began. We read :— 
Is the British Government aware that in South Africa it has 
to face the greatest conspiracy of our times ? 

The position is grave beyond all precedent-—“ to let things 
slide” isfatal. . . . 

By hesitation England is fostering rebellion at hot-house 
speed—a show of power and determination would prevent 
war at once. 


But the show of power and determination came too late, 
and so we had the South African War. The anonymous 
author of these letters,-in common with everyone who 
knows anything about South Africa, saw, and still sees, 
the greatest element of danger in Cape Colony and the 
Africander Bond. But as that danger is at fast being 
recognised, we need not dwell upon it here. Concerning 
our policy towards the natives the writer is equally sound. 
The amount of vague gush and nonsense talked about the 
general question of ‘‘ the native ’’ over here is astonishing, 
and also valueless. As Sir Bartle Frere says, when an 
Englishman changes his skies he does not change his 
traditions, and he is always inclined towards generosity :— 


But do not let us therefore suppose, because the South 
African colonist sees the vital necessity of (as he would put it) 
“keeping the native in his place,” that he has formed any 
dark schemes for turning the Kaffirs into mine-slaves, or 
victims of a tyrannical oppression. 
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The whole question, indeed, turns upon reasonable know- 
ledge of both blacks and whites. Now that the war is 
over and administration has a chance, we begin to see 
what was patent before to scores of men whose experience 
might have been of use to avert the final catastrophe. 
But the catastrophe came, and these most interesting 
letters indicate its causes as well as suggest means of 
reasonable and sound reform. 
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Lire at West Port. 
Putman’s Sons. 6s.) 


“* THERE IS NO PLACE FOR A LIAR AT West Pornt. ‘ 
Should a detected liar address one of his comrades on a 
personal matter, the only answer is frigid silence, possibly 
accompanied by a raising of the eyebrows.” The superior 
attitude of the book will be appreciated from this quota- 
tion, and the reader may assume that the raised eyebrow 
takes the place of the senior subaltern’s chastisement 
elsewhere. The author has no anecdotage to relieve the 
= of the system which turns out cadets equally at 

ome in the work of the cavalry, the artillery, the 
engineers or the ordnance department. It is said that 
at the present day more than sixty per cent. of the cadets 
are the sons of men who toil for day’s wages; and that 
the officers can live on their pay. Reading this book, 
one is forced to the belief that there is no time or in- 
clination at West Point for practical joking or horseplay ; 
there are no indications that the smoke-less, drink-less 
cadet has any excitements beyond the occasional ‘‘ hop”’ ; 
but then, says the author enthusiastically, ‘‘on the floor 
many a face is seen radiant from love assured.’’ There 
are also strolls down Flirtation Walk, but the authorities 
have set a time limit on this dissipation. The cadets 
are nominated, and the system is cast-iron, resulting at 
first in letters of resignation home, but after four years, 
producing an officer equal to any university man in 
education and his superior in physique. The Civil War 
ws an exhibition of the practical results of West Point 
training : Grant, McClellan, Lee, Sherman were all cadets ; 
Stonewall Jackson was not. 

The book is most usefully illustrated, and gives a very 
thorough presentment of the system which produces a 
fighting machine to the complete satisfaction of the 
American people. 


By H. Irving Hancock. (J. P. 


Mr. W. A. Hirst, in ‘“‘A Survey of English Ethics” 
(Longmans), has hit upon a rather original and reasonable 
idea. He takes the first chapter of Mr. Lecky’s ‘‘ History 
of European Morals,” and provides it with full notes and 
an interesting and suggestive introduction. ‘‘ Experience 
in lecturing on Philosophy,” says Mr. Hirst, ‘‘ has con- 
vinced me that students learn far more by reading a 
standard work than by studying a handbook. ‘The first 
chapter of ‘ The History of European Morals’ is in every 
way suitable both to students who are beginning to attend 
a course of lectures and to those who are wise enough to 
pursue some branch of liberal culture in their hours of 
leisure.” The experiment is for those ‘‘ who wish to learn 
and to think.” 


The “‘ Year’s Art’’ for 1903 is the twenty-fourth issue 
of the annual. The scope of this publication is so well 
known that we need not enlarge upon it. Mr. A. C. R. 
Carter, in his review of ‘The Past Year,” says: ‘In 
one quarter only was activity displayed, and that in the 
auction arena—a suspect locality indeed. Suspect, because 
of late years there has been a steadily increasing depletion 
of British Art treasures in private possession, Shich even 
a very heavy ad valorem impost duty levied in the American 
Custom-houses in no appreciable degree diminishes.” 
With Mr. Carter’s plea for a society which should “ hold a 
watching brief, as it were, for the nation, and make a 
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private owner give time before yielding to the offers of 
American, French, or Teutonic millionaires” we have 
every sympathy. 

New Eprtions: In their ‘‘ Pocket Classics” Messrs. 
Macmillan have issued ‘‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” The 
author’s preface to the Sixth Edition is included, and 
many illustrations have been supplied by Mr. E. J. 
Sullivan. The popularity of Oliver Wendell Holmes seems 


inexhaustible. “A new cheap edition of the ‘‘ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,” with an introduction by E. He 
Blakeney, reachts us from Messrs. Blackie. The 


“ Autocrat,” says Mr. Blakeney, is ‘‘ undoubtedly his 
finest achievement.””—The latest addition to the ‘‘ World’s 
Classics”’ is Macaulay’s ‘‘Lays of Ancient Rome” 
(Richards). Macaulay’s characteristic preface is included. 


Fiction. 
A ay Lance or To-Day. By Hugh Clifford. (Methuen, 
6s. 


Mr. Currorp suffers in an almost inevitable comparicon 

with Mr. Conrad, an artist who commands similar local 
colour. He has copious information about still unhackneyed 
territories—the regions on either side of the Strait of 

Malacca—and an admirable descriptive gift ; the narrative, 

for instance, of how the seventh wave bore the pfiyang 
containing his hero across the bar of a river could scarcely 

have been better done. But he has the fatal instinct to 

get dramatic situations at any price, and the fact that he 

is an arrant stage manager refuses to be disguised by 
such a chapter-heading as ‘‘The Finger of Fate.” The 
‘Free Lance” is an Englishman whose weariness with 
business routine and civilisation has induced him to give 
his services to a Sumatran kingdom called Acheh, where 

hatred of the Dutch is the chief spur of action. He fights 
the Dutch, and when he has seen the manner in which his 

brown friends treat the bodies of the slain foe he begins 

to feel his own whiteness as something besides a colour. 

Yet Mr. Clifford’s Malays are in the main very sympa- 

thetic sketches, satisfactory proofs of our growing power 

as a nation to refresh ourselves benignly in the contem- 

plation of racial differences. The queerest character in 

the book is a degenerate white who has turned piwang or 
medicine-man. That is certainly an effective scene where, 

while confessing that he is the vilest of fear’s votaries, the 

pawang turns his contemptuous confidant’s dagger into a 
writhing thing, limp as indiarubber and beside amorous 

of its master. Artistically speaking, we hold the | 

mariner Biginda Sfitan the best portrait in the book. It 

is he who by pretending to punt persuades a pursuing 

steamer that the water his vessel occupies is of dangerous 

shallowness, and the perfect legitimacy (so to say) of this 

incident is in strong contrast with the jugglery that brings 

a number of ill-assorted people together in “‘ The Place of 

the Ancient Dead.’’ It was, of course, the love interest of 

his tale which involved Mr. Clifford in that which con- 

stitutes its failure as a work of art. Fortunately ‘‘ failure,” 

though an ugly word, has as many degrees as has the 

legal expression ‘‘ damages.” Mr. Clifferd has _not failed 

to write an exciting and picturesque story; he has failed” 
in order to be popular, and is therefore only. on.the shady.- 
side of success. J, 


Tue Squireen. By Shan F. Bullock. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tuis is rather a study than a story, and those who look for 
exciting incidents in front of the stage will be disappointed. 
It is a study which deals entirely with the grey and rather 
sordid background of life in Ulster, at a point where 
Protestant carefulness wedges itself into Catholic shift- 
lessness. Gorteen, the small, fruitful and Protestant, 
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produces more than Bilhoa, Armoy and Drumhill, which 
are big and bare and Catholic; it produces Martin Hynes, 
Scotch-English-Irish, who at thirty-five is good looking, 
has a long curled moustache and ambition to pose as 
country gentleman at Hillside, while the ledger tells an 
unflattering tale. There is nothing in the story but the 
marriage of Martin to Jane, who had a reputation for 
ugliness and a bit of money from old Hugh Fallon. And 
there is one scene in the story that is unforgettable in its 
realistic sordidness, the scene in which Martin, who must 
have money, bargains with Jane’s relatives round the 
table, while Jane herself listens at the keyhole. The 
battle rages between fifty and a hundred and fifty (for no 
one would take Jane without generous recompense), until 
finally :— 

“Well, curse you for a heart o’ stone! Come,” cried 
Hynes, with an oath, his words precisely those that a hundred 
times he had used in fair and market, “ here’s my last word : 
make it guineas an’ I take the heifer.” 

“Pounds !” answered Fallon. 

“Guineas!” shouted Hynes, rising from his chair. 
my last word: guineas or nothin’.” 


This, then, is the story, how Jane finally submitted gladly 
to the masterful Martin, who was practically pledged to the 
penniless Kate. It all moves within a few square miles of 
Ulster, and is slow, sad, and carefully, conscientiously 
written. But Mr. Bullock does not succeed in explaining 
how Martin—lover of Kate—could ever have conceived 
even a temporary ion for the peaky-nosed Jane with 
her unattractive hair, or how the neighbourhood that 
grinned at her betrothal should christen her “‘ snowdrop 
Jane.” She was one of the women who are very valuable 
when they are old. Mr. Bullock’s background of Ulster is 
excellent, but the people in the foreground are not quite 
convincing to those 1 know that Gorteen and Guildford 
and Galveston are alike when the soul is stripped of its 
conventional clothing. 


“Tt’s 





Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 


In Piccapitty. By Beyxsamm Swirr. 


The scene of this glittering story of “‘ smart” life is 
Piccadilly, and passes mainly at the Hétel de Luxe, the 
proprietor of which wrote Memoirs. In the beginning we 
are introduced to Debrisy, who, having loved Lady 
Ossington before her marriage, haunts her afterwards. 
“Their honeymoon across Europe had been a horror, 
because in almost every city, in every hotel, they found 
Debrisy.” Among the other characters are a precocious 
youth and an aspiring valet. All have ebullient hearts. 
(Heinemann. 6a) 


Wyemarke’s Morner. By Epwarp H. Cooper. 


Most of this story is a to be written by the child 
Wyemarke ; it begins: ‘‘ Once a man wrote a book about 
me called ‘Wyemarke and the Sea Fairies,’ and next, he 
helped me to write one myself called ‘ Wyemarke and the 
Mountain Fairies.’’’ That man, as readers will remember, 
was Mr. Cooper. This story is all about Wyemarke and 
Mother and Kitty and Jim, with an interruption in Mr. 
Cooper’s proper person concerning Kitty. (Richards. 5s.) 


Tue Lirrte Rep Fisn. By P. L. Oxirnayr. 


Mesmerism, to be effective, requires, at this time of 
day, to be done well. Mr. Oliphant’s heroine, whom we 
first meet at a country house in Scotland, was, by right 
of her great grandmother, the Ranee of Moralsarpur. 
The Government of India had set a usurper on the 


throne of her ancestors. It was her ambition, by means 
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of the Little Red Fish, and its hypnotic power, to regain 
her birth-right. Mr. Oliphant is at home in a country 
house. (Arnold. 6s.) 


Love IN A LiFe. By Arian Monxnovuse. 


A problem novel. Theology, Socialism, commercial 
combines, the cleavage of classes, and the traditional 
young Manchester man of Lumble origin and intellectual 
aspirations. It is a pity that this young Manchester man 
so often lacks humour. John Axon is no exception to 
the rule. But the book is a serious study of many urgent 
problems. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue INTRIGUERS. By Tuomas Copp. 


“Eliot Sefton was standing before a looking-glass, in 
the act of putting on his hat, when the proprietor of the 
house in Bury Street, where he had for some time lodged, 
entered the room.” The proprietor of the house came to 
say that Mr. Bagster, the jeweller, was waiting, and to 
him Eliot Sefton owed money. Later, a man called 
Newman turns up, and Sefton says, ‘‘ Have a peg?” The 
whole story is in Mr. Cobb’s light and quite superficial 
manner. ‘CEveleigh Nash. 6s.) 


Tre Lorp or THE Dark Rep Star. By Evcene Lee Haminton. 


‘‘ Being the story of the Supernatural Influences in the 
Life of an Italian Despot of the Thirteenth Century.” 
The motto is taken from Shelley :— 


Son and Mother, Death and Sin, 

Played at dice for Ezelin, 

Till Death cried, “I win! I win!” 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton has written some good verse, and this 
book shows the influence of verse writing. But it is too 
fantastic and remote from life to be of much account. 
(Scott. 6s.) 


Frienpty Foss. By Saran Tytier. 


The story of a father and daughter, a butler, the butler’s 
son, and a murder that was hardly a murder. Thir 
incident, however, provides the scheme of the book. 
which ends in happiness for Freddy (Freddy was a girl) 
and the butler’s son. (Digby Long. 6s.) 


José: A Sropy or Temperament. By Frorence Severne. 

José was one of the children who get tired of doing 
nothing. To her governess, who could not understand 
this, she said, ‘‘ No, that is just what it is, I have done 
nothing, and [ want to do something.”’ Then her father 
marries a second wife, and the real trouble begins. A story 
with considerable intuition and even actuality, but com- 
plicated with extraneous and unnecessary details. (Digby 
Long. 6s.) 


Tue Cynic AND THE — By J. W. Mayatt. 


The Cynic was a young farmer who had “ suffered badly 
at the hands of fickle beauty,” and had foresworn woman 
at twenty-five. The Syren was a village coquette. The 
Cynic took Bank Top Farm, which adjoined that of the 
Syren’s father. Need we say more? The cynicism of the 
Cynic is a little overdone. Even the misogynist of twenty- 
five does not remark, in the course of his first conversation 
with a charming girl, “I can believe anything of a woman. 
The Devil’s in ’em.” Letty was naturally indignant. But 
she had her revenge. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Toe Tum Rep Live or Heroes. By Mrs. Frep Martcrin. 


A tale of the social side of army life, written as a 
journal by a lady who congratulates herself on having at 
last blossomed into ‘‘a real live Mrs. C.0.” The regiment 
embarks for India. At Port Said, after a description of 
the canal and the desert, the writer remarks naively that 
“this high falutin’ style is awfully difficult to keep up,” 


ano -. with which we are disposed to agree. (Richards. 
3s. 6d. 
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The Pretty Manner. 


Tere are several kinds of pretty writing—the sentimental 
pretty, the descriptive pretty, the naive pretty—and the 
varieties and combinations of these are innumerable.’ In 
our day we have almost elevated prettiness into an art ; 
grown men strive to achieve it with a labour which often 
results not in real prettiness, but in a rouged and bejewelled 
counterfeit. The moment prettiness becomes laboured, 
disillusion is on her heels; the freshness of her youth 
passes in a flash; she becomes a poseuse, and though we 
may endure her for minor virtues she must descend at 
last into the limbo of the artificial. Mr. Barrie generally, 
but by no means always, saves himself from shipwreck 
by his delicate sense of humour; that humour is his 
compass through shallows which would prove fatal to less 
sensitive craft. Stevenson, too, had pretty moments, but 
they were always well in hand, ot as it were, in the 
picture; the inappropriate epithet, the tears of the 
sentimentalist, were never his. Much, indeed, may be 
said for prettiness, but there comes a point when it 
induces a sort of mental nausea, when we feel ourselves 
to be unwilling victims of an artificial mood, wandering 
in a world where all proportion is lost and actuality no 
more than a wavering edow. 

Sentimental prettiness meets us upon the threshold of 
Mr. Alfred Ollivant’s ‘‘ Danny” (Murray), and pursues us 
relentlessly to the conclusion of the story. The book has 
other qualities; here and there we find almost strength, 
and here and there real pathos. But the strength is more 
vague and suggested actual, and the pathos never 
has the sting of sudden tears. Everything is worked up 
to with an elaboration which at times offends and at times 
amuses us. We are always glad to meet dogs in fiction, 
and no doubt ‘“‘ Danny” was a dog of dogs. Indeed, 
Daniel, son of Ivor, who on a time came to depburn, 
which is north of the Solway, was, on Mr. Ollivant’s 
showing, a very Lancelot of beasts. We have ourselves 
numbered amongst our most intimate friends dogs who 
need not have been ashamed to meet “Danny” in the 
street, but we should have hesitated to weave about them 
such a romance of gloom and tears. Mr. Ollivant’s book 
is fuller of prettiness and weeping than any book which 
we have come across for months. But the tears, as we 
have indicated, do not spring from that absolute contact 
with the actual which gives the crown to pathos—rather, 
and that against our will, we are involved in a maze of 
lachrymosity which not infrequently bears the authentic 
brand of snivelling. 

The story of “‘ Danny” is simple, and may be indicated 
briefly. The dog—he is a Dandie Dinmont--is sent to 
the child-wife of the dour Laird of Hepburn and kept at 
first against the Laird’s will. Then the young wife dies, 
and the dog remains, to grow at last into the only solace 
of ‘the old man and his two ancient servants. In the 
village are two who hate the Laird and all his house 
—a widow and a half-idiot son. The Laird, years before, 
had killed accidentally the woman’s husband, an accident 
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most happy in its outcome for her, but wrought by an 
evil nature to bitter ends. ‘‘ Danny” is hated by these 
two, and at last is half-drowned by the son; but he is 
rescued in time, and returns alive but utterly humbled. 
There follows his regeneration by the awakening of his 
old hunting instinct, which leads to a false accusation 
against him and the dog’s death by—suicide. Such are 
the outlines of the story. Let us now turn to the 
treatment. 
Of the young wife we read :— 

The lady dabbed her eyes. Then she looked up. There 
was rain in her eyes, rain on her eyelashes, and her mouth a 
rainbow ; and she began to talk in April showers. 

The Woman tramped out. Hardly was the door shut, when 
Missie rose, arrayed as one about to walk the dewy lawns of 
Heaven, and stood listening. 

Bending over him, she took his (Danny's) face between her 
hands; and he, dreaming dreams of slaughter and the chase, 
looked up and beheld her above him in long white raiment, 
with hair like the shadow of the glory to come veiling her. 


Pretty? Yes, if you will, but of a prettiness quite on 
the wrong side of weakness. The first paragraph, we 
confess, makes us feel physically uncomfortable; its 
femininity is more than we can endure with patience. 
And what can be said of ‘“‘ the dewy lawns of Heaven’”’ ? 
Only, we think, that fiction can very well do without such 
meaningless phrases. Again, we may be sure that even 
the wonderful Danny when he “looked up” did not 
behold his mistress as Mr. Ollivant has described her. Mr. 
Ollivant is prolific of such passages as “ with hair like a 
shadow of wrought gold”; which conveys as little as 
words may. Yet in the earlier chapters of the story there 
is a good deal of work which touches us, a suggestion of 
innocence and sweetness, delicatel caught hm delicately 
expressed. There is pathos in Missie’s death and in 
Danny’s faithfulness, but over all is the shadow of 
remoteness and the taint of a too luscious woe. 

We find the same faults in Mr. Ollivant’s descriptions of 
nature. The old servant Robin Crabbe goes searching for 
lost Danny :— 

There was no sign of him he sought—-only hope creeping 
out of the East over the land like the first faint flush of love 
rosying Innocence; and the white mists drawing ever up 
from the face of the moors like the skirts of angel-hosts who 
rise from night-long watch in the dark places of the earth, 
and trail back to Heaven in the fair morning, there to fulfil 
their day-long duties as God’s choristers. 

That evening at the tender between-time when the day is 
gone, the night not yet come, and the gossamers swing across 
the evening like fairy tresses hung from star to star, there 
were three watchers on Lammer-more. 


We had marked other passages for quotation, but these 
two will serve to indicate Mr. Ollivant’s striving after 
prettiness. The first, we are sure, is of a kind to meet 
with wide appreciation, but to us it is entirely meretricious. 
And why should the angel hosts only fulfil *‘ day-long 
duties as God’s choristers” ? The implication would be 
funny if Mr. Ollivant were not clearly in such deadly 
earnest. The second passage we need hardly criticise: 

mers swinging ‘‘ across the evening like fairy tresses 
See from star to star” is downright bad—there is no 
other word for it. Mr. Ollivant has a passion for stars, 
though happily he does not often introduce them with 
such entire inappropriateness. 

To ‘‘ Danny” himself, Mr. Ollivant’s hero, the same 
strictures apply. ‘‘ Danny” is overdone. Terfect he is 
not, but he is too near perfection even for a dog. And 
his affection for his mistress, the Laird, and the old serving 
man and woman is an affection surcharged with sentiment, 
and expressed from the author’s point of view. Danny is 
for ever looking at his friends with “fond” eyes or 
“dear” eyes ; he is a ‘‘ tender gentleman in shining silver 
apparel,” and the like, which again is too pretty, too 
sweet. ‘‘He could be patient as a cat, and as still; he 
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could be stealthy as a fox; and when the stalking time 
was past, and the time for the onset come, he smote 
upon his enemies, overwhelming them like an avalanche 
of stars.” It is beyond our imagination to conceive how 
a Dandie Dinmont can overwhelm his enemies “ like an 
avalanche of stars,” and it is equally beyond us to under- 
stand how the author could see the phrase in bare type 
without instantly striking it out. Perhaps Mr. Ollivant’s 
most characteristic note is the heroic, expressed in terms of 
prettiness or pathos. 

It seemed necessary to say so much concerning “‘ Danny ” 
because the book has already received some attention in 
its serial form, and in its present revised form is likely to 
receive still more. We are far from saying that the story 
does not deserve consideration ; it does. We have dwelt 
upon what we conceive to be its serious defects, but it 
also has qualities of understanding, and even of beauty, 
which we willirgly acknowledge. Yet it remains, when 
all is said, an. exampleof, the pretty manner, and against 
the pretty manner we have always made, and must continue 
to make, our protést. " Let the pretty manner be assiduously 
cultivated; ‘and ‘at once true literature begins to suffer, at 
once proportion—the-'strong handmaiden of real art—is 
lost. The art of préttiness is the art of unessentials, and 
to-day unessentials cfowd upon us in letters. There are 
times when it seems to us that we have declined upon 
an age of embroidery in literature as useless as that 
embroidery in another kind which stares at us, framed 
and glazed, from the walls of pious keepers of family 
relics. ; 

And with this prettiness there usually goes a mis- 
representation of tie values of life. There, perhaps, lies 
the great danger. The vital issues are forgotten or 
overlaid, the real things of flesh and spirit, if they appear 
at all, are left, as it were, to whimper in acorner. That 
was not the way of the writers = moved through the 
world open-eyed, and gathered from its triumphs and 
failures, its useless sacrifices and noble follies, materials 
for the teaching which humanity for ever needs and to 
which it will always listen. ‘The pity is that it is so often 
necessary to remind the world that it has the right to 
demand of literature something more than frippery 
and prettiness. Fortunately there are living writers who 
give it more, but what are these amongst so many of 
the other sort? The dignity of letters is a phrase 
—- should still carry a sound meaning and a wholesome 
moral, 


Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Zoua’s last book “ Vérité” comes to me this week with a 
deep black line round the yellow cover. However 
pn the man’s sudden death, if we needed fresh 
proof, ‘‘ Vérité”’ is conclusive evidence that letters lose 
nothing by the author’s silence. It is a dreary, monster 
failure to build romance out of fact. Zola wished to tell 
the story of the most poignant and complicated of national 
blunders, and turns it on a squalid provincial crime that 
never could have interested anybody but the few concerned. 
Having no imagination, not a particle of the artist’s 
temperament, no we of living, vivid, convincing 
characterisation, such a task as he attempted was best 
calculated to show us his limitations. In the ‘“‘ Anneau 
d’Amethyste ” and ‘‘ Monsieur Bergeret 4 Paris,’ M. Anatole 
France has, with a few inimitable strokes here and there, 
with beguiling ease and accomplished dexterity, gathered 
all the essential features and characters of the Affaire 
Dreyfus into fiction. But Zola, with all his laborious 
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realism, has not even come near suggesting a remembranc® 


of it. He surpasses even himself in dulness, prolixity, an 
overcrowded canvas, and it is sad to see such a passionat® 
love of justice and humanity tarnished by such a bitte™ 
hate of those who teach and practise a religion he regards 
as the poison of life, the enemy of reason. Instead of 
contenting himself with attacking Rome and clericalism, 
it is individual Catholics he vindictively flagellates. He 
raves sheer nonsense when he assumes that all Catholic- 
bred Frenchwomen are hypocrites, sly, and immoral ; that 
all priests and monks are monsters of cupidity, perfidy, 
and vice, and tumbles into hallucination when he again 
triumphantly depicts a regenerated France freed of the 
tyranny of Rome and priesthood; churches cleft by 
lightning, and priests without occupation. But his worst 
sin is the ondid, mess he has made of the breathless drama 
we lived in for two years. Instead of the national crime 
that excited the whole world, we have an ignoble crime in 
an obscure province, an obscene attack and child murder 
by a Christian brother, for which a Jewish schoolmaster, 
the child’s uncle, is condemned. A Christian brother was 
accused of such a crime some years ago in the north of 
France, which doubtless suggested the subject to Zola, 
but it is a sorry equivalent of the Affaire Dreyfus. 
Esterhazy, turned Christian brother, is an Esterhazy 
with all his ineffable charaeteristics left out, and Colonel 
Picquart, transformed into a village schoolmaster, is a 
Picquart without the salt of heroism. There is only one 
character in the book that has a slightly convincing air, 
and that is the rigid, implacable Madame Duparque, the 
grandmother of Mare’s wife, an intractable Catholic who 
marvyrises everyone round her in the name of religion, 
and has a touch of the dreadful fanatical heroism of the 
Puritans and oid-fashioned bigots. 

The French are nothing if not serious, even in their 
frivolities. Here young men of genius are not content 
with killing time by writing prose or verse. They must 
found schools. Never mind if the new names express old 
ideas and older forms, since everything humanity can say 
or do has been said and done. The essential thing is to 
find the name and let the rest take care of itself. A 
few years ago M. Saint Georges de Bouhélier founded the 
school of naturism. He never did anything else, and 
nobody ever knew what naturism in literature meant. 
To-day M. Fernand Gregh founds the school'of humanism, 
and the founder of naturism accuses him of plagiarism, 
while he in return accuses his accuser of having anti- 
cipated, if not stolen his ideas. Behold us advanced: 
humanism is naturism and naturism is humanism. But 
let us not demand a lucid explanation of either. M. 
Gregh is the victim of a first success. Since he published 
his charming volume of verse, ‘‘ Maison de 1’Enfance,”’ 
which contained the famous ‘ Menuet,’ as lovely as 
the loveliest lisp of Verlaine, he has done nothing of 
value. As well as humanism, there are three schools 
of poetry established within the last year. Nobody 
knows anything about them, except the few obscure 
geniuses who have founded them, and each school is 
usually represented by a solid society of two. To the 
sumptuary school may be said to be unofficially attached 
the poet Henri de Régnier, who offers us in his new 
volume of verse, ‘‘ La Cité des Eaux,” work that is both 
fine and polished. There is a mournful and sober beauty 
about some of these poems which recalls Alfred de 
Vigny. Such’stately lines as :— 

C’est un jour dont le soir a la beauté d’un songe, 
Tant l’air que l’on respire est pur en ces beaux lieux ; 
Et sous le doigt levé du Temps silencieux, 

La lumiére s’attarde et l'heure se prolonge— 


give the note of the still, distinguished melancholy which 
pervades the volume. The sonnets to Versailles, “‘ La 
Cité des Eaux,” are chill and lifeless, befitting the 
dead splendours they hymn. Their lapidary form makes 
them a suitable offering to the poet’s father-in-law, the 
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impeccable sonneteer, José Maria de Heredia. The ‘‘ Bassin 
Rose ”’ has an indescribable charm— 


L’Echo muet dans l’ombre tend la main 
Au Silence 4 genoux auprés de Amour mort, 


are unforgettable lines, and no less fine— 

Et le Temps, qui survit 4 ce qu’il a été 

Et se retrouve toujours tel qu'il s’est quitté, 

Fait l’eau trop anxieuse et les roses trop hautes. 
‘Le Sommeil,” a beautiful poem, is pure de Vigny, with 
all the commanding resignation and haughty sadness of 
that most virile of pessimists. But it is not a mere echo, 
an imitation, it is the very voice and spirit of de Vigny. 
The rhythm is captivating, of a sober delicacy and 
sweetness. I would like to quote the whole, but content 
myself with the last verse :— 

Non, ce laurier sans joie et ces fruits sans deésir, 

Et la vaine rumeur dont toute vie est faite, 

Non, tout cela, c’était pour pouvoir mieux dormir. 


« die 


Impressions. 
XXI.—The Journey. 


A BooK-SHOP window arrested me: pushing my way through 
the traffic, I stopped to read the pages open flat against 
the glass. Through one paneIread: ‘‘ June’s nightingales 
for me. . . . Leaf cries to leaf: we change not, though you 
change.” Through another, this: ‘‘ We hear his voice 
and feel that he had already come to know what he after- 
wards compressed inte a single poignant line—‘ All life 
is but a wandering to find home.’’ 

Then I moved aside to make way for a thin-lipped 
individual, who came out of the doorway with a book under 
his arm, while another voice, raucous but cajoling, further 
disturbed my reverie. I turned. It was the liveried 
conductor of the new electric service who spoke. He 
stood on the kerb, pointing to the smart motor-omnibus. 
*“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he was saying, ‘‘ who’s 
for the country? Who’s for the fir-woods where the 
nightingales sing?” The afternoon was my own. I 
stepped into the motor-omnibus, and seated myself 
— the thin-lipped individual, whose eyes were 
already fixed on the pages of his purchase. 

The first hour of that ride from the heart of London was 
familiar, and but for the exhilaration of the rushing air 
might have been dull; but when we reached those parts 
where the old, outlying villages are being linked up by 

ved roads to the metropolis; where the line of jerry 
uildings is broken here by an old manor house, there by 
a thatched cottage crumbling between a new terrace and 
a new fire station, then the wonder of this unresting, 

clawing London got possession of me, and I looked to 
my companion, fecling the need of someone to share with 
me the sense of her intolerable vastness. 

He raised his eyes, smiled quietly and said. ‘Do you 
know a poem of Emily Bronté’s called ‘ Last Lines’? It 
has seven stanzas, and it begins : ‘ No coward soul is mine, 
No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere ena 
Mr. Haldane, the author of this book, says that it contains 
the teaching of Aristotle transferred from the abstract to 
the concrete. Curious how thought bridges the centuries 
—Aristotle to Emily Bronté.” 

The motor-omnibus stopped to take up two secular 
riests ; one was fat, the other thin. Each fumbled in 
is pocket for his breviary, and with rapid movement of 

his lips, with eyes fixed on the thumbed page, each began 
to read his office. Neither they nor the thin-lipped man 
seemed to notice that at last London was becoming 
exhausted in her battle with the country, and that 
twilight was falling on the hedges. At the next 
stopping-place they allalighted. The conductor lit the big 
lamps of the motor-omnibus, and we rushed on along the 
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illuminated road into the darkness beyond. Half-an-hour 
later the brand-new motor-omnibus broke down. After 
waiting patiently for some time I walked on, away from 
the sound of the hammering —on—till I found the fir-woods, 
but there were no nightingales singing. 

I lost my way on a heath, wandered for two hours till 
I came to another wood, and through the trees a lighted 
window shone. ‘‘ All life is but a wandering to find 
home,” I muttered, ‘‘ for me, as for Aristotle and Emily 
Bronté, the priest and the philosopher.”” Then I tapped 
at the window, and when t wana the light moved and 
came towards me. 


- 


Drama. 


Mr. Maugham’s Irony. 


Mr. W.S. Mavenam has caught his feet in the net of 
irony. In ‘‘A Man of Honour,” produced by the Stage 
Society at the Imperial Theatre, he has presented, with 
considerable insight and no sentimentality, an episode in 
the life of an idealist. Basil Kent is a barrister and a 
man of letters. He is full of high purposes and heroic 
illusions. He has volunteered to South Africa as a trooper, 
and has obtained a medal for distinguished service. At 
the beginning of the play he is in a considerable state of 
moral exaltation. -He has seduced a girl, Jenny Bush, a 
barmaid, and a child is expected. Jenny is irretrievably 
common, and has a brother who is a bounder of the first 
water. Basil does not love her—in fact he more than half 
loves Hilda Murray. But he has resolved. to marry her. 
In reply to the remonstrances of his friend, John Halliwell, 
who urges the common-sense view of the matter, he takes 
lofty ground. It is his point of honour ; and besides, the 
child must not slink into the world like a thief. Nothing 
can stir him from his determination. Unfortunately in 
marriage, it is not the first step which costs. The flush of 
Basil Kent’s heroics fades away, and he is face to face with 
the daily problem of the life he has set himself. He 
makes but little effort to solve it. Practice at the bar and 
a villa at Putney do not afford many opportunities for the 
more picturesque virtues. To earn his living is irksome 
to him, and debts accumulate. The impossible brother- 
in-law pervades the house-and borrows money. The baby 
dies. Jenny offends his fastidious taste in every action 
and every word. He takes refuge in sarcasm, a weapon 
which unliterary people do not understand, but do not the 
less resent. The brother-in-law endures the lash of Basil’s 
tongue for the occasional pickings in the way of sovereigns 
and good cigars which the association yields; Jenny for 
the love she bears him. But she is not, on her side, able 
to control her temper or her speech, and the villa at Putney 
rings with recriminations. Meanwhile, Basil has not ceased 
to see, and even to philander with, Hilda Murray. Jenny, 
who opens his letters and follows him in the street, learns 
this and drives him to further distraction with her jealousy. 
He has given her no very serious cause for it until a day 
when, after a more bitter scene than usual at home, he 
takes refuge in Hilda’s house, and declares his passion for 
her. Hilda is also something of a moral idealist. She 
repulses him, and adjures him to be faithful to his duty. 
Ultimately, however, she gives way. At that moment 
enters Jenny, who has forced her way into the house, 
looking more vulgar than ever, and violently upbraids the 
woman who has robbed her of her husband. Hilda is a 
little moved, leaves the room, and sends in a message to 
Basil announcing her intended marriage to Robert Brackley, 
a minor poet. Jenny has a glimpse of hope, and entreats 
Basil to “ give her another chance,”’ but be is merciless, 
tells her that he never loved and now has done with her, 
and departs without listening to her entreaties or her 
threats of suicide. Probably he knows well enough that 
a threat of suicide is a common form with women of the 
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barmaid type when they are crossed in love. Jenny, 
however, as a matter of fact, does commit suicide, walking 
the same night into the Thames. The final act shows us 
the idealist in the depths of remorse, crying out somewhat 
hysterically, but not wholly without truth, that he is: his 
wife’s murderer. The faithful John Halliwell does his 
best to comfort him and to point the obvious moral that 
you should not enter upon a path which is not that of 
ordinary men, unless you are quite sure that you have the 
strength to walk in it. He also undertakes the duty of 
buying off the obnoxious brother-in-law, who loudly ex- 
presses his intention of getting his knife into Basil at the 
Inquest. Then Mr. Maugham allows his irony full swing. 
Before long Basil confesses that after all, instead of passing, 
as even the housemaid had done, a sleepless night, with 
his wife lying dead in the next room, he had managed to 
drop into a doze upon the sofa; and further that, even 
in the midst of his grief, he is conscious, shamefully 
conscious, at the back of his mind, of nothing so much as 
an immense sense of freedom. Somewhat Ibsenitishly, he 
jumps up, pulls the blind, and lets a flood of morning light 
stream in through the window. It also emerges that he 
has already telegraphed to Hilda Murray, and presently 
Hilda enters, dvened with extreme propriety in black, and 
full of condolences with her “ poor friend.”’ Her appearance 
almost precisely coincides with that of the coroner’s 


officer. 

Mr. Maugham’s play is certainly not impeccable. There 
are passages which » hat The ironical intention might 
perhaps have been made more manifest from the beginning ; 
and I think that the introduction of the brother-in-law, 
who after all is mainly of the nature of comic relief, in 
the middle of the stress of the last act, was an error of 
judgment. But it is good honest work, well written, well 
constructed, and with a point of view of its own; and the 
Stage Society may fairly claim the production of it as a 
feather in their cap. Of course, as my acute colleagues of 
the daily press have not been slow to remark, it is very 
probable that, for all its merits, it would not be altogether 
a success upon the commercial stage. As one of them 
very properly points out, that unfortunate last act almost 
wholly destroys the respect of the audience for the hero. 
It must be admitted, I am afraid, that the London play- 
goer dislikes irony, if possible, even more than he dislikes 
tragedy. But a few unimportant alterations would 
doubtless enable Mr. Maugham to recast his conception 
into a form which would be more acceptable to the general 
public. Actors of more established reputation, although 
they would hardly give a more competent interpretation 
than that which id saw on Monday, would naturally rove 
attractive. Stress might be laid on the comic relief, and 
Brackley, the minor poet, might become, as one critic 
— that he ought to have been, the leading feature 
of the performance. And of course a more sympathetic 
ending is essential. I imagine it running something like 
this. Jenny Kent is carried streaming from the Thames 
and laid on the sofa. Basil, in floods of tears, realises too 
late that she has been his only love and that he has lost 
her. Suddenly she stirs, sighs, opens her eyes. Restora- 
tives are applied. Slowly she comes back tolife. Basil is 
kneeling by her side. There are embraces, pardons, pro- 
testations. Jenny will not be vulgar any more, nor Basil 
critical. Hilda Murray may go and marry her Brackley. 
And so the curtain falls upon a Putney villa turned into 
an Earthly Paradise. Once more the British public streams 
out into Charing Cross Road or the Strand, with the 
ganiot tear upon the satisfied cheek. I hope that Mr. 

augham will take advantage of my hints. They are 
not copyright. He will doubtless get his reward in 
royalties. But I do not feel so sure that he will 
himself care to witness a representation of ‘A Man of 
Honour.” E. K. Caampers. 
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Art. 


Pioneer Painters. 


“So you’ve not been working to-day,” I said to the. 
painter. 

He stirred the litter of zines and books on the 
table. ‘No, I’ve been reading about other workers; 
ayo always gpa and —_ _ I’m rather a coward. 
t began with a passage I c upon in a magazine, 
this: ‘ Beauty } ames with strangeness.’ That, I said 
to myself, is what painting should be— Beauty touched 
with strangeness.’ And that’s just what my pictures have 
not. I realised it with hideous clearness this morning— 
couldn’t do another stroke of work. Nervous,. irritable, I 
picked up a book and tried to read. The volume nearest 
my hand was Zola’s ‘Trath.’ I couldn’t make any way 
with it, but 1 wanted to be just tothe man, so I tried another 
Zola—an old friend, ‘ L’Oeuvre,’ and that set me thinking 
about the pioneers in painting, the men who've been 
themselves for better or worse, and suffered. I recalled 
the first time I went to that bewildering little room at the 
Luxembourg where they’ve crowded the Caillebotte collec- 
tion of French Impressionists. What a white-stone day that 
was. I was fresh from London, where I had been labouring 
ona picture called ‘ The Convalescent ’—you know the kind 
of thing—pale girl, crimson shawl, porch, honeysuckle, 
mother in background, anxious lover watching, dull 
light from anywhere and everywhere, and all so brown 
and black. When I strolled into that little room*at the 
Luxembourg I realised in a flash that these men had 
painted sunlight, not sentiments, what they had seen, not 
what they had idly imagined. What a sorry, shoddy thing 
my ‘Convalescent’ seemed. I painted the background in 
Surrey, the girl in my studio from a model, and the 
mother and lover just grew. Then thes - sparkling 
Frenchmen jumped out at me. Manet I knew, and the 
last picture I looked at that day was Fantin-Latour’s 
‘Hommage 4 Manet,’ where the painter sits before his 
easel surrounded by his friends and followers—Monet, 
Renoir, Zola, and the rest. What a revelation that little 
room was. How that dogma of Manet’s has since sounded 
in my head: ‘The principal person in a picture is the 
light.’ I’m older now, and the Impressionists have 
dropped into their pigeon-holes of my _ experience. 
‘Beauty touched with strangeness’ is my present ideal, 
and yet. when I think of Manet’s ‘Bar at The Folies- 
Bergére ’ I know that I could swing back into a 3 
admiration for that—barmaid, beer bottles and all. It 
was Manet who said, ‘Each time I paint I throw myself 
into the water to learn swimming.’ Strong soul!” 

“* Who was Caillebotte ?” I asked. 

‘He was a painter, and the patron of the Impres- 
sionists of his in . His fine picture, ‘Les Raboteurs 
de Parquets,’ a study of oblique. perspective, aroused 
the derision of the Philistine, and his bequest of his 
collection of Impressionist pictures to the State disturbed 
the Professors at the ‘Ecole des Beaux-Arts’ almost to 
the point of resignation. The Government, however, 
showed uncommon tact, and the collection was accepted 
and hung. It’s by no means complete, or representative of 
the movement, for Impressionism has run into many 
bye-paths since Caillebotte’s day, but it serves for the. 
present. You want me to define Impressionism? Some 
time ago when such pictures were unpopular, unrecognised, 
and unbought, a humble wit described an Impressionist 
painter as one who had a private income. 

‘“‘T doubt if many know the origin of the term. It dates: 
back to 1863 when the Salon jury rejected all.the pictures 
by Manet and his friends. The Emperor intervened, and 
ordered that these novelties should be hung in a special 
room, which was called the ‘Salon des Refusés.’ One of 
the pictures wus a sunset by Monet, called ‘ Impressions.’ 
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From that day these painter - pioneers were called 
In some 7 They are ae ae, indifferent to, 
and unmov 8 ism, psychology, or literary motive. 
Immediate chien Be their = tp ptr They hold that no 
colour exists by itself ; that colour varies with the intensity 
of light ; that shadow is not absence of light, but light of 
a different value ; that the strict Impressionist should paint 
with only the seven colours of the spectrum ; that touches 
of those seven pure colours should be placed upon the 
canvas juxtaposed, so that at a distance the individual 
rays of these colours shall blend and act like sunlight upon 
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the eye.” 

“You are strangely learned on the subject,” I 
remarked. 

He smiled. ‘No, not learned, accretive. I have just 
been reading a little book, quite a remarkable little book 
for its size, on ‘ The French Impressionists.’ It is No. 6 


in Messrs. Duckworth’s ‘ Popular, Library of Art,’ and has 
been translated from the French of M. Camille Mauclair. 
The author holds a brief for the Impressionists, and an 
impressionable man like myself must read him with a 
steady head. He is an enthusiastic partisan of those 
bright rebels who pricked and punched the French 
Academic body from 1360 to 1900. Since then M. Mauclair 
opines that they have come into their own, which means 
selling. But he knows his subject, and he has also had 
the great advantage of M. Durand-Ruel’s permission to 
reproduce in this little  — book no fewer than forty- 
nine of their pictures. f course, you miss the sunlight 
and colour, but it’s an immensely interesting pictorial 
record. What pictures, what visions, what effort the 
chapter headings call up! Manet, Degas, Monet, Renoir, 


Pissaro, Sisley, Caillebotte, the illustrators Lautrec and 


Forain, and finally the eager, facile Neo-Impressionists 
and Pointillists, and the scramble of third-raters, the 
oung men in a hurry, the sedulous, brainless apes who 
ome learnt the trick and little else. You can hardly go 


into a Continental gallery to-day but you are offended by 


some barbarity of shrill sunshine and false colour. 

‘But the great souls of the movement, Manet, the in- 
novator, the man of tireless industry, the bold and frank 
Manet, the fighter who tried his hand at everything, and 
died—faugh! I nt ‘Manet died, exhausted by his 
work and struggles, of locomotor ataxy, after having 
vainly undergone the amputation of a foot to avoid 
gangiene.” Who was it said, ‘Though ye have lien 
among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove 
covered with silver, and her featkers with yellow gold’? 
To yroceed: how well I remember seeing Manet’s 
‘Execution of Maximilian’ at the first International 
Art Exhibition at Knightsbridge. In that picture, I am 
well aware, he was not the strict Impressionist, but how 
real it is, how quiet, how arresting, and how intensely 
pictorial. 

“* Degas troubles and captivates me. Is there anything 
more alien to beauty than the costume and posturing of 
a ballet girl? Yet I would sooner have hanging on the 
walls of this studio one of his ballet-girl than 
anything I can call to mind. I suppose it’s use he’s 
such a consummate draughtsman. He’s got the disease of 
truth, as somebody said, and I suppose when a man like 
Degas has those germs in him, = persuades you, even 
against ycur will, that what Keats said about beauty and 
truth was right. You remember the near woman in his 
pastel of ‘The Greek Dance.’ She’s hideous, and she 
and her two companions are pirouetting on their toes— 
ugly attitude. But what a lovely picture it is: the trunks 
and the fuzzy branches of the trees imitate, as it were, the 
lines of the girls’ upraised arms. Gesture and light— 
those are the terms in which I think of that picture. 

“‘And Monet! Consider my machine-made ‘ Con- 
valescent,’ and then think of Monet and the hayricks, 
the poplars, and the water-lilies. He, more than any man, 
has made light the persons of his pictures. I see him 
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starting off at sunrise in a carriage with twenty canvases. 
He seats himself before a hayrick, studies its effect under 
the early morning light, and paints. So through the long 
day : to each hour its light, and he the recorder of the 
shining procession of the hours. He exhibits the pictures. 
together, and you can follow the magical transformation of 
a hayrick from sunrise to sunset. Seventeen studies of 
the towers of Rouen Cathedral he made, and each is a 
new version of the worn and blackened stone. And his 
slim poplar trees. I see them in dreams. . 

= tese isa saying of M. Mauclair’s: ‘ If Manet is the 
realis+romanticist of Impressionism, if Degas is its 
psychologist, Claude Monet is its lyrical pantheist.’ Of 

enoir, Sisley, and Pissaro I cannot say anything now. 
Seurat and Signac, with their theories of scientific 
cromatism, are a little beyond me. I prefer the man with 
the strong purpose to the experimentalist, but they are all. 
for light, and that counts—that counts. The Impressionists 
have fought well ina good cause—for the right of personal 
vision, and for the honour and glory of the sun. France 
may well be proud of her children, these pioneer-painters. 
They have profoundly influenced French Art.” 

“‘Have you heard,” I remarked, “‘that one of the 
important pictures at the next Salon will-be a group of 
twenty-thousand, or is it thirty-thousand, mae * ie 


Science. 
The Destiny of the Horse. 


Car.yLe was struck by the pathos of the horse’s foot, with 
its five toes ‘‘ glued together.” But the primaeval horse 
submitted to no such process. He was atypical vertebrate, 
having ten fingers and ten toes. Upon these he walked in 
the American continent long ago; not upon his palms and 
soles. He is, therefore, styled digitigrade, not plantigrade, . 
Complete skeletons of him, at this earliest stage, were 
found in the early Eccene deposits at Wasatch in North 
America. The fossil form, named Phenacodus, had been 
already unearthed. But, as the ages passed, the horse 
found that it was more to his purpose to let some of his 
fingers and toes go; he was content for some time with’ 
four instead of five, then with three. It is at this stage 
that the European evidence begins. In the early Miocene 
deposits a three-toed horse is found. In the later Miocene 
a further stage is reached ; only the middle finger and toe 
touch the ground, whilst the lateral fingers and toes are 
becoming Sone and shorter. The four-toed was only a 
short stage in descent. The horse belongs to the odd-toed 
section of the hoofed or ungulate mammals. The even-toed, 
or those of the ‘‘cloven hoof,’’ have another pedigree. In 
the horse of to-day and many past days, the middle fingers 
and toes alone remain. His knee is the homologue of man’s 
wrist ; his ‘‘ cannon-bone ’’ answers to the middle bone of 
the palm of the human hand ; the “ pastern,” “‘ coronary,” 
and ‘‘ coffin” bones answer to the three bones of the middle 
finger ; and the hoof is its nail. The ‘splint bones” 
represent our second and fourth fingers, and some small 
bony prominences at the bases of these correspond with our 
thumb and fifth finger. The case is similar with the hind 
legs. The modern horse, therefore, walks upon the tips 
of the nails of his middle and only remaining fingers and 
toes. In an American museum you may see the entire 
series without a break, from the five-toed horse to the horse 
of to-day, nor is it ible to say, 80 complete is the series, 
that at any particular point a line of demarcation may be 
drawn. There is not a gap in the slow history of the 
horse’s descent. The extreme significance of all this is 
that, nearly thirty years ago, it demonstrated for the first 
time the fact of evolution of an extant species, and the 
direct line of descent of an existing animal. The tale is 
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complete that links the one-toed genus Equus of to-day 
with ‘a five-toed antestor which was common to it, to the 
tapir, to the rhinocetos and to other hoofed quadrupeds. 

For many geneérafions ‘the ‘thorse, as we know him, has 
been the frietid dnd servant of man. Four thousand 
years ago, or théreabouts, the Hebrew poet Job sang his 
praises: ‘hast “thou clothed his neck with thunder” ; 
long afterwards the’ inventor who wrote the first page 
of the ‘last chapter but one in the horse’s history, 
exaggerated his aang for his own ends and ae 
the unit, the ‘‘horse-power,”’ just one and a_ half 
tithes as much as it should have been. Slowly the 
steam-engine” has developed and been followed by petrol 
and electricity and claeend cables, until a Royal 
Commission sits upon London locomotion. Soon the 
dust of our streets, in which blows the deadly plant— 
the tubercle bacillus—that slays one in six or seven of 
mankind, will be freed of the far less objectionable 
element due to the horse. Meanwhile horse-hair has 
become invaluable in surgery, and the horse’s blood 
invaluable in medicine. Soon the wretched bus-horse 
will be unknown. For the astonishingly complex and 
incomprehensibly rapid chemical changes which occur 
when a muscle contracts—changes in motor nerve-cells in 
the brain and in the nerves leading therefrom; in the 
motor nerve-cells of the spinal cord and the nerves 
leading, in their turn, from them to the muscle-cells, 
and in those contractile muscle-cells themselves—for all 
these we shall have, everywhere, a column of steam or 
a dead dynamo. The horse’s muscles are long ago 
superseded ; for man’s purposes, that is to say. But 
he has within him a living laboratory which no dead 
forces can emulate. Observe the horse of to-morrow, 
when his powers are really understood, when his ultimate 
and unique possibilities are realized. Freed from mere 
muscular toil, cared for as by the Arab of the desert, 
splendidly housed, liberally and regularly fed, he will be 
used for an end worthy of his ancient lineage, his 
beauty and his countless virtues. He will be made 
—he has already been made--to bear our children’s 
diseases for them. The vicarious burden is nothing upon 
his noble shoulders. It is the easiest, as it is incom- 
parably the most wonderful and the most valuable service 
that the horse has ever rendered to man. It is a worthy 
acme to the long climax of his history ; even though that 
includes the furnishing of the final proof of the theory of 
organic evolution. 

Cultivate from some unfortunate child’s throat a colony 
of the bacilli of diphtheria (the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus). 
These inject through a hollow needle under the horse’s 
skin. The bacilli are a bagatelle to him. His body-cells, 
easily and without any hurt, produce an antitoxin against 
the toxin or poison which the bacilli form. The same 
me is going on in a child’s throat somewhere else, 
yut the antitoxin is insufficient, the bacilli are winning, 
the child is dying. Open a vein, one of those beautiful 
sinuous veins on the horse’s leg, remove a few drops of 
blood containing the antitoxin, inject them under the 
skin of, say, the wrist of the choking child: in a few 
hours it draws the grateful breath of convalescence. This 
is going on all over the world at this hour. The whole 
process costs the horse nothing. Her will not deign to 
turn his head or stop champing his hay during your pin- 
pricks, and he leads a princely life for his trouble. The 
antitoxin he supplies has revolutionized the whole aspect 
of diphtheria, The death-rate has fallen twenty, fifty, 
sometimes ninety-five per cent. The result of a case of 
diphtheria depends almost entirely on the earliness of use 
of the antitoxin. Used on the first day it is practically 
infallible. ‘The doctor need not calculate the dose in 
ag ages to the age, or rather the weight, of the child. 
Je is dosing the bacilli, not the patient. So he gives the 
same dose to every case. ‘Tracheotomy is so rarely 
necessary that ‘the doctors are almost forgetting “how to 
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perform it. The horse has already rescued thousands of 
children, all the world over, since Prof. Roux, of Paris, 
invoked his aid—achieved his destiny. 

I ask whether this is not a worthy reward for his cen- 
turies of labour in our behalf; for the myriad brutal 
blows ; for the knacker’s yard ; for the rude omuibus, the 
cavalry-charge, and the race-course: that such work 
should be relegated to inanimate machines—machines 
which man can make with his own hands, and that the 
horse should lead a life of useful and honoured luxury, 
whilst the exquisitely subtle and inimitable chemistry of 
his living cells should save our children’s lives ? 

C. W. Sateesy. 


Correspondence. 


The Cuchullin Saga, 


Sir,—In his brilliant and a eulogium of 
Miss Hull’s ‘‘Cuchullin Saga,” Mr. Edward Garnett 
pleaded for a completer presentment in English of the 
great cycle of which Cuchulainn is the central figure. 
“Let Mr. Nutt see to it,” he said. Alas! how Mr. Nutt 
wishes he could see to it. But willingness, however great, 
is conditioned by facts, and it isa melancholy fact that in 
this, the richest Empire of the World, money cannot be 
counted upon for the support of scholarship, and that in 
these islands, the home of the vast majority of the Celtic 
race, the original home and developing ground of the only 
Celtic literature that counts in the culture-history of man- 
kind, Celtic scholarship can only flourish if subsidised. 
If even at this eleventh hour the public would bestow a 
more generous support upon Miss Hull’s labours, she 
and I would gladly face the risks and sacrifices necessary 
to present the fruit of those labours in a more perfect 
form. In default of the book-buying public, it is unfor- 
tunately the case in this country that no source exists to 
which the scholar can appeal for support. 

It is not so in other countries. Let me cite the instance 
of France. For upwards of thirty years France has been, 
thanks to the existence of the ‘“‘ Revue Celtique,” the centre 
of Celtic studies. Now the French Government has for 
years subsidised the ‘‘ Revue Celtique ” to the extent of some 
£40 a year. This year, | understand, in deference to the 
stringent demand for economy which has affected all 
departments of the national budget, the subsidy has been 
reduced to £30. £40 a year! a pittance it will be said. 
Quite so; my point is*that an annual pittance, infinitely 
less in amount than many a wealthy man pays for an 
evening’s gratification, may suffice to keep alive a publi- 
cation of the utmost value the influence of which upon a 
most important branch of human knowledge has been 
beneficial in the last degree, and yet that in this wealthy 
country, this home of Celtdom, such a pittance cannot be 
counted upon. Four years ago, largely owing to the fact 
that the ‘“‘ Revue Celtique ” could not expand its space to 
keep pace with the increasing output of Celtic research, a 
subsidiary Celtic review was started. In this country? 
Oh, dear no! In Germany. Yet most of the matter is 
supplied by scholars living in this country, and next to | 
the Celtic languages the contents of the “‘ Zeitschrift fiir 
Celtische Philologie’’ are mainly in English. It is, I fear, 
safe to say that an application made to the Lord Lieutenant 
or the Secretary of State for Ireland for a subsidy 


- enabling this review to be produced in England would 


have been negatived—regretfully and sympathetically by 
Mr. Wyndham, but negatived none the less. 

In default of Governmental subsidy other countries can 
rely upon a well-organised system of academic and library . 
support for scholarly research. If you think the matter 
of sufficient importance I will return to it next week and show 
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Local, and similar Examinations. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. [Edited for 
Students by A. W. VERITY, M.A, sometime Scholar of Trinity; College, 
Cambridge. With Introduction, Notes. Glossary, Appendix, and Index. 
(Originally published as a volume of the Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools.) 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GUARDIAN.—* An edition of rare merit, suited to the highest study of the poem,” 


A Student’s Edition of Hamlet on a similar scale is in preparation, and other 
volumes may follow. These Editions will b2 known as “Student's Editions,” the 
less elaborate editions of the sarac plays being described, as heretofore, as “ The 
Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools.” ’ 





London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University 
Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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how miserably Great Britain compares in these respects 

with other lands. For the present I must be content with 

driving home the contention that Celtic scholarship is 

seriously handicapped in this country by, the lack of such 

official aid and encouragement as it receives, for instance, 

in France.—Yours, &c., Atrrep Nutr. 
57-59, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Wanted a Poem. 


Sir,—Your correspondent,’ Miss Florence E. Foster, 
will find the poem she writes about in ‘“‘A Book of 
British Song,” by Cecil J. Sharp, B.A.,. published by 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. (1902). The words 
are said to be by “ William Collins” (circa 1780), and 
have been brought down to date by “C. D. S.”—Yours, 
&c., James F, Muirweap. 

40, Cannon Hill, Finchley Road, N.W. 





Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 179 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best letter to 
the Editor on any Current Literary Topic. Twenty-one replies have 
been received. We award the prize to Mr. M. I. Ebbutt, Lampeter, 
for the following :— 

EARLY IRISH SAGAS. 


I should like to echo Mr. Garnett’s plea for an unperverted trans- 
lation of the early Irish Sagas. There exists, in the pagan literature 
of Ireland, a body of evidence as to the life, religion, history, and 
customs of the unchristianized Celt, of the utmost value to historian, 
ethnologist, and folklorist. No literature of equal antiquity exists in 
Europe, but the Homeric poems, and an adequate translation of Irish 
Sagas, literally faithful and unchanged in tone, might give us even 
better grounds tlian we now possess for adopting Professor Ridgeway’s 
ingenious hypothesis that the Homeric Greeks were an invading race 
of Celts, To prove this, however, we need a cumulative weight of 
reliable evidence, and this will never be satisfactorily obtained if 
translators are at liberty to embellish, or omit, at their own will. 

The ethnologist will try to discover the origin of many curious 
customs of to-day in the earliest records of European Aryan nations, 
and will find traces of totemism, tabu, exogamy, and other pre-Aryan 
customs—he will wish to identify Celtic gods with Greek or Roman, 
and trace the growth of Celtic influence—but how can he do it in 
security, when the translator may wilfully falsify the whole tone of 
the work on which be relies? The real lover of human nature, too, 
will rather see life as it was then, in all its crude bloodthirstiness and 
heroic chiva!ry, than be shown a refined and idealised twentieth- 
century version of third century life and humanity. 

On all the grounds, we beg for faithful translations, 


Other replies follow :— 
DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


Tie three lectures recently delivered by Mr, A. B. Walkley at the 
Royal Institution will, I devoutly trust, have a wholesome effect upon 
many persons. It would be too much to hope that the lectures them- 
selves as delivered will ever reach the multitude, but their logic and 
outlook and taste ought to so influence the hundred or two writers of 
dramatic stuff that finally—as the sun reaches London, let me say— 
these lectures should arrive and wake the slumbering senses of all 
those who glance at “stage echoes” and “ green room gossip” in the 
scores of different publications, 

One knows, of course, that the technique and literary form of 
dramatic criticism must be mainiy. determined by the capacity of 
the audience for whom the criticism is intended, yet a judgment 
without bias, without influence and preju tice, a verdict without any 
sacrifice tu fa.l, would be much in these days. 

I have often thought that the professional dramatic critic shoul i 
have always upon bis table when writing for the press a big card 
upon which in bold print should be this message : “* Recollect that 
you are writing for those who have s en the performance in question 
as well as for those who have not. Let neither your swift damnation 
nor your easy praise run loose unless you can give reasons as plain as 


the nose upon your face,” 
[C, C., London. ] 


28 February, 1903. 


and - Literature. 


A MISCARRIAGE OF LITERARY JUSTICE. - on 


May I suggest that, in defending the English language from the 
invasion of verbal aliens, our literary critics should beware of 
whipping forth the honourable citizen along with the intrading 
knave. In Mr. John Marray’s letter to the “ Spectator,” commented 
on in your last issue, “ husked,’’ “ hoatsed,” and other ill-deserving 
rascals are justly pilloried. But among them, his fine quality 
showing all the clearer for his evil company, stands our old friend 
“shrilled.”. The ACADEMY rescues “tip-toed” from condemnation, 
leaving “shrilled ” unsuccoured. What is the reason that they use 
him thus? Poor “shrilled,’ beloved of poets from Spenser to 
Tennyson ; yroudly placed by Johnson and his successors at the 
head of a brilliant retinue of quotations, any one of them rea‘ly to 
plead trumpet-tongued on his hehalf :— : 


“ Break we our pipes that shrilled a3 loud as lark.”—Spenser. 
“ How poor Andromache shrills her dotours ferth.” —Shakespeare, 
““No sound is heard but of the shrilling cock.”—Goldsmith. 
“The shattering trumpet shrilleth high.” —TZennyson. 


Shall we forget the lily-maid “shrilling,” “ Let me die!” in the 
ficry dawn? Indeed, Tennyson calls in the aid of this good word 
no Jess than nine times. Literary justice surely demands that some 
amends be made to ‘‘shrilled’’ for this attempt to bring him into 
bad repute. 

“ Parroted”’ is another injured innccent. Though not of such high 
degree as “shrilled,” he is an honest, homespun citizen, with 
dictionary authority to back him ; he should not be left helple-s in 
the pillory. [A. D. A., London. } 


Competition No. 180 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best brief 
criticism of any play, new or old. Length not to exceed 300 words. 
RULES, 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of be pe + 4 March, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannvt enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 





New Books Received. 


THEOLOGIOAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Strong (Josiah), The Next Great Awakening ( Melro3e) 
Bernard (Edward R.), The English Sunday .............+. otesesees (Methuen) 
Shaw (Rev. R. D.), The Pauline Epistles...... ecccccoccccce (T. & T. C:ark) net 


POETRY, CRITIOISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Ware (J. D.), The Grey Horseman and Other Poem: (Ingram Olark) 
Schtitze (Martin), translatel from the French by, Twelve Songs by Maurice 
terlinck ...... (Seymour, Ohicago) $1.59 
Hamilton (George L.), The Indebtedness of Chaucer s Troilus and Oriseyde to 
Guido Delle Colonne’s Historia Trojama ........... sees (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Pinero (Arthur W.), Robert Louis Stevenson: The Dramatist.(Chiswick Pre s) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Legge (H. Edith), AShort History of the Ancient Greek Sculptors....(Unwin) 6/0 
Lennox (Cuthbert), George Douglas Brown.........(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Lane-Poole (Stanley), The Story of the Nations : Medizval Iadia (Unwin) 5/0 
Hutchins (B. L.) and Harrison (A.), A History of Factory Legislation 


(K'ng) net 10/6 
Fraser (Lovat), At Delhi (* Times of In‘lia ” Press) 
Compton (Herbert), Facts and Phantasies of a Folio Grab T 7/6 
Blumenthal (Count Albrecht Von), edited by, Journals of Field-Marshal Count 
Von Blumenthal for 1866 and 1870-71 ...........seeeeeees .-. (Arnold) net 
Harper (Robert Francis), Assyrian and Babylonian Letters 
(Univ.rsi'y of Chicigo Press) 
Holroyd (Charles), Michael Angelo Buonarroti (Dackworth) n-t 
Leyden (John), Journal of a Tour in the Highlands and Western Islands of 
Scotland in 1800 (Blackw od) net 
Jubainville (H. D’Arbois De), The Irish My theological Cycle. .(O’Donoghue) net 
M .rriott (J. A. R ), George Canning and H's Times (Murray) net 5 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Vernon (H. M.). Variation in Animals and Plan s 
Profeit (Rev. W.), The O estion of Mater 
Hirst (W. A.), edited by, A Sarvey of Euglis.: Ethics........... ...(Longman:;) 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Crane (Thomas Frederick), edited by, Les Héros de Roman.......... .+-(Ginn) 
Hill (G. F.), arranged and described by, Illustrations of Schoul \ lassics 


‘ (Macm lla») 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bell (Mrs. Hugh), The Minor Moralist. 
Bright (Allan H.), Is Liberty Asleep ?.. 
A Forgotten Soul 
Crichton-Brown (Sir James), Some Food Dangers 
Greening (Edward Owen), edited by, “ One and All” Gardening 
(Agricultural and Horticultural Association) 

Woods en edited by, Co-Education Ceececccccs (Longmans) net 
Qvok (Edward T.) compiled by, A Popular Handbook to the Greek and Roman 

Antiquities in the British Museum ..........+++eeee++++++Macmillan) net 10/0 


(Kegan Paul) 


.-..(Arnold) net 
....(Unwin) 

.- (Richards) 
(King) net 





